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ACROSS A WORLD WHERE ALL MEN GRIEVE 

AND GRIEVING STRIVE THE MORE, 

THE GREAT DAYS RANGE LIKE TIDES AND LEAVE 
OUR DEAD ON EVERY SHORE. 

HEAVY THE LOAD WE UNDERGO, 

AND OUR OWN HANDS PREPARE, 

IF WE HAVE PARLEY WITH THE FOE, 

THE LOAD OUR SONS MUST BEAR. 


FOR AGONY AND SPOIL 

OF NATIONS BEAT TO DUST, 

FOR POISONED AIR AND TORTURED SOIL 

AND COLD, COMMANDED LUST, 

AND EVERY SECRET WOE 

THE SHUDDERING WATERS SAW— ‘ 
WILLED AND FULFILLED BY HIGH AND LOW— 
LET THEM RELEARN THE LAW. 


Justice, 1918—RUDYARD KIPLING. 


THE fourth war Christmas is over, and the bells of the New 
Year, the year 1943, which may not ring out, nevertheless 
sound in our hearts. What shall we see this 

gory year—Victory ? Perhaps, although we should 
’ do well not to count upon it. Hard times lie 

ahead ; we see our path, but the darkness of barbarism covers 
occupied Europe and will remain until we can roll it away, 
with the help of our Empire partners and in concert with 
Russia and the U.S.A. The thought of what is being endured 
in the enslaved countries is almost unendurable, and yet, this 
New Year, in spite of the horrors the hunger and the trials 
borne by our European neighbours, cheerfulness will keep on 
breaking in upon our thoughts and even upon the thoughts 
of the enslaved, for we do, all of us, see the end coming, and, 
even in France, where patriotism has been so long stifled and 
misled, there is a revival. All Frenchmen were aroused by 
the gigantic sacrifice of Toulon. They felt that a load had 
been lifted from them, vicariously, by the sacrifices of the 
French sailors, that their hesitations and doubts had been 
resolved for them and they found new strength and courage. 
They look forward eagerly to the New Year. Only, like other 
sufferers, they say to their deliverers: ‘‘ Do not tarry, ‘The 
toad beneath the harrow knows’ where the agony is greatest. ”’ 
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And from Poland to Greece, from Norway to France the cry 
to us for help comes. They may be sure that we shall strain 
every nerve and sinew to bring them relief. 


CERTAIN parts of the Allied task, that is, the task of beating 
the Axis, are already accomplished. The Germans have given 
— up all idea of taking Egypt ; they only continue 
our mastery of the Mediterranean. In Russia, in the Caucasus, 
they have also failed. The Germans have not passed the great 
barrier, they have not reached the oilfields, they have not 
taken Stalingrad, Moscow or Leningrad. These are facts, and 
they represent Allied victories. The great Russian offensive 
started in mid-December is having no small effect upon the 
German eastern line. This is now bent back in several places 
and pierced in more than one spot.’ The invaders are being 
pressed back and they have lost men, guns, provisions and 
territory. More German divisions are being thrown into the 
battle, so far they have not succeeded in relieving Von Hoth’s 
army, trapped near Stalingrad. It may be an accident that 
the German prisoners taken recently have been inferior in 
quality to those captured in 1941, but this is nevertheless the 
fact. Other facts are our mastery in the air in Libya and the 
greatly weakened weight of German mechanised forces in 
Russia, where there is no longer the same abundance of 
armour that there was, nor are there the same number of 
dive-bombers as used to ceaselessly harry the Russian 
infantry. The Germans are now strained and they are put 
to it to find men to hold down Yugoslavia, Greece, Italy and 
France. With the increased pressure on them they have 
become more brutal. The German at bay is not a noble 
sight. He is now practising on the Jews in Poland the methods 
he still hopes to apply to the rest of Europe. 


THE Polish Government in London has published a Report 
giving some account of the way in which the Germans are 

exterminating the Jewish population. When 
a Poland was first attacked there were three 

million Jews in that country, there are now 
two millions, one million human beings have been exter- 
minated by methods so horrible in their cruelty that they 
hardly bear telling. Still, as they are being practised, and 
as we have to understand the Germans rather better than 
we do at present, we must learn to read of what is going 
on in occupied Europe. Warsaw is an example of what 
happens elsewhere. In November, 1940 all Polish Jews in 
the Warsaw area were transferred to a Ghetto. This was 
sealed and guarded. The Jews were not allowed out, their 
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rations were miserable and dear, the mortality was high, and 
in the winters of ’40~’41 and ’41-’42 there were epidemics of 
spotted typhus, typhoid and tuberculosis. “‘ Every day,” 
says the report, ‘‘ dozens of bodies were found in the streets.” 
The birth rate fell to zero, but the population of the Ghetto 
remained static at about 370,000 because as fast as the Jews 
inside it died, others were driven in from Germany and 
Holland. The repressive measures increased, dozens of 
murders were daily committed by the German police. When 
the Russo-German War began, this oppression of the Jews 
increased. Many mass murders were committed all over 
Poland. “In the city of Vilno over 50,000 Jews were 
murdered, in Rowne 14,000, in Lwow, 50 per cent of the 
Jewish population. .. .” The terror was moving westward. 


“New methods of extermination were being applied. The use 
of poison gas was resorted to for ten thousand people in Chelm. A 
camp was organised at Belzec for the special purpose of execution 
by electrocution, and here in the course of about a month, in 
March and April, 1942, 80,00c Jews from the Lublin, Lwow, and 
part of the Kielce provinces were executed. Out of Lublin’s 30,000 
Jews only 2,500 were left, 70 of these being women. Auxiliary to 
the main work of extermination the Jews were being deported from 
the smaller centres of population and concentrated in the larger 
towns. In the course of these operations alone some Io per cent. 
lost their lives. 

** After Himmmler’s visit to the General Gouvernement in March, 
1941, and his order for the extermination of 50 per cent. of the 
Jews by the end of 1942, there could no longer be any doubt that 
this great mass murder could be halted only by events of great 
military and political importance. 

** In the spring of 1942 the news came that a new extermination 
camp had been opened at Sobibor, in Wlodawa county. It was 
expected that the work of liquidating the Warsaw ghetto would 
begin in the middle of April, and then at the end of May. In June 
the rumour spread that it had been postponed for a time. But 
Himmler’s visit to the General Gouvernement in the middle of 
July, 1942, hastened the execution of the plans and intensified their 
severity as compared with the original design.” 


HITLER threatens to exterminate the Jews from Europe. 
When he made this declaration the threat seemed the ravings 

of a madman. But it is being carried out, 
— coldly and deliberately and with the approval 

of the German people, without which it could 
not be accomplished. In July this year, all foreign Jews in 
Poland were registered, the idea being to exempt them from 
massacre at present. The next step was to entrust the guard- 
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ing of the Ghettos to security battalions consisting of} 


Lithuanians, Latvians, Ukrainians and certain Russians. 
German police at the gates were also increased and armed 
with machine guns. On July 21 this year the German| 
police entered; they killed the Jewish intellectuals in their| 
homes that day ; on the next the order was given that every | 
day 6,000 men, women and children were to be deported. 
This order was increased afterwards, and on July 24, 10,000 
people were assembled at the point of departure and every day | 
after that 7,000 more. The brutality of the German police | 
knew no bounds. A whole block of houses would be cordoned | 
off. Then the firing would begin : 


** Any one who failed to get out quickly enough, or who tried | 


to hide was killed on the spot, all infirm, old and crippled people 


were also killed in their homes, no consideration was shown for! 


>> 


families. ... 


* At the transhipment point [says the Report] the Germans | 


separated any old and infirm, who had escaped so far, carried them 
straight to the Jewish cemetery and killed them there. Every day 
between sixty and a hundred persons were disposed of in this way.” 


Having disposed of the old and helpless in this manner the 
German police officials were able to attend to the larger scale 
murders which they still had to perform. The remaining 
Jews were :— 


“*, . . packed into goods trucks, 120 people being crushed 
into trucks with room for forty. The people choked with lack of 
air, but the trucks were sealed up and the trains set out. The floors 
of the trucks were covered with quicklime and chlorine. The route 
taken by such a train was marked by the bodies alongside the lines. 
The deportees were carried off to three execution camps, at Tre- 
blinka, Belzec and Sobibor. Here the trains were unloaded, the 
condemned were stripped naked and then killed, probably by poison 
gas or electrocution. 

“For the purpose of burying the bodies a great bulidozer has 
been taken to Treblinka, and this machine works without stopping. 
The stench of the decomposing bodies has nauseated all the peasants 
for three miles around and forced them to flight. In addition to 
Treblinka, there are also camps at Belzec and Sobibor. It has not 
been possible to ascertain whether any of those who have been 
carried off have been left alive. We have information only of 
extermination.” 


These deportations and mass murders have been going on 
without a break since July. By September I some 250,000 
people had been carried off from the Warsaw Ghetto. In the 
month of September 120,000 rations cards were printed ‘‘ for 
the Warsaw Ghetto.” In October only 40,000. 
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THE following fearful account of the actual killings came from 
a German who was employed at the Belzec extermination 
camp, which is near the station and is barred 
by barriers of barbed wire. When a trainload 
of Jews arrives it is shunted to the place of execution, the men 
go to a barracks on the right, the women to one on the left. 
There they strip. ‘‘ After they have undressed both groups 
go to a third barracks where there is an electrified plate where 
the executions are carried out. Then the bodies are taken by 
train toa trench . . . some thirty metres deep. This trench 
was dug by Jews who were all executed afterwards. The 
Ukrainians on guard are all to be killed when the job is done.” 

The effect on the Jews themselves of this mass savagery 
from which there is no way of escaping is told in an annex to 
the Polish Government’s Report. It is by a Polish policeman, 
who reports that the Jews have become passive, they have 
broken down psychologically so completely that they now turn 
up for deportation out of their turn desiring a speedy end to 
their sufferings. Many Jews have gone mad. The following 
note, written by one of the underground groups in Poland, 
gives vent to the feelings of the Polish people who have to 
watch these horrors; the sights described, which the writers 
have witnessed, hardly bear reading. They describe the 


loading of the trains which have to carry away the Jews to 
death. 


** Children who are not strong enough to walk are loaded on to 
carts. The loading is done so brutally that few reach the siding 
alive. Mothers go mad as they watch the sight. The number who 
have gone mad from despair and terror equal the number who have 
been shot. 

“Railway trucks wait at the siding. The executioners thrust 
up to 150 condemned persons into each. A thick layer of lime and 
chlorine, over which water has been poured, is spread over the | 
floors. The truck doors are sealed. Sometimes the train sets off 
immediately it is loaded, sometimes it stands in a siding for a couple 
of days. . . . That is of no matterto any one now. Of the people 
packed in so tightly that the dead cannot fall and continue to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the living, of the people slowly dying 
in the fumes of lime and chlorine, deprived of air, a drop of 
water, food, even so none will be left alive. Wherever, whenever 
the death trains reach their destinations, they will contain only 
corpses. . ™ 


The Polish Government and the Polish National Council 
have done well to let us know the horrors that are being 
perpetrated in their country by Germans. They have placed 
it on record that they hope that the tale they tell will “‘ shake 
the conscience of the world.”’ We hope so too, and that the 


Extermination 
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picture they give of the utter barbarism of the Germans will . 


not be forgotten when the war is over. 
There has been a considerable reaction in England and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has recommended prayer. We 


suggest that he and others like him should take as their motto | 


““ Lest we forget.”’ 


On Thursday, December 17, members of the House of | 


Commons, in an unforgetable moment of emotion stood in | 


silence for a minute after hearing Mr. Eden’s protest against | 


German savagery against the Jews. 


AT 4 a.m. on Friday, November 27, German aeroplanes 
dropped flares over the arsenal and harbour of Toulon, 

bombs on the forts, and magnetic mines in 
ae See the entrance channel; at the same moment 

German troops entered the town and made 
their way straight to the dockyard, with the evident intention 
of seizing the ships of the French fleet which had lain there 
inactive for over two years. The ships were the new battle- 
ships Dunkerque and Strasbourg, completed in 1937 and 1938, 
the old battleship Provence, the big cruisers Colbert, Algérie, 
Foch, and Duquesne, the light cruisers La Gallissomére, Jean 
de Vienne and La Marseillaise, the sea-plane carrier Com- 
mandant Teste, about 28 destroyers, of which some 18 were 
of 2,400 tons or more, and about 20 submarines. In his 
letter to Marshal Pétain, Hitler stated that the German 
troops’ orders were to prevent the ships from leaving harbour 
or efforts to destroy them; there is no doubt, however, that it 
was his hope to secure thém so that they should be available, 
if desired, for German use. French naval officers had always 
asserted that they would never allow their ships to fall into 
the hands of any foreigner. Accordingly, as the German 
troops approached and their intention to seize the ships 
became perfectly clear, Admiral de la Borde gave the order to 
scuttle them, an operation of which the necessity had been 
foreseen and for which plans had been made. In some ships, 
however, the preparations for scuttling were evidently not 
complete ; their ships’ companies therefore opened fire on 
the approaching Germans to keep them off so that they 
should not be able to interfere. There were a number of 
casualties in the fighting which thus broke out, but the 
French were successful in their object. As the Germans 
reached the Milhaud basin, where the Strasbourg was lying 
she was blown up in a tremendous explosion. Other explo- 
sions followed, and by 10 a.m. not a ship of the fleet was afloat, 
with the exception of some submarines which had left harbour. 
The depth of water, of course, was not much greater than the 
draught of the bigger ships, which therefore showed little sign 
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of being sunk as they settled on the bottom ; some of them, 
however, were set ablaze and burned furiously, while others 
fell over on their beam ends on being scuttled. Those ships 
were manifestly wrecked but the remainder may well have 
shown little sign of external damage. Of the submarines 
which left harbour, one struck one of the mines laid in the 
entrance by the Germans. It is not quite clear whether she 
survived that disaster or whether she was destroyed, but four 
certainly got away. The J7is arrived at Barcelona the next 
day, and as she failed to sail again within twenty-four hours, 
she was interned by the Spaniards. The Glorieux reached 
Valencia the same day ; she sailed again, however, within the 
twenty-four hours and reached Oran on December 1. The 
Marsouin and Casablanca went direct to Algiers and arrived 
there on November 29. It is to be presumed that the sub- 
marines which failed to escape were effectively scuttled like 
the other ships. 


AFTER these events Toulon was more than once recon- 
noitred from the air, and on December 8 Colonel Knox told 
the Press in Washington that aerial recon- 
naisance, and information from other sources 
showed that at least fifteen warships and five tankers had 
suffered no damage, and that the battleships Dunkerque and 
Strasbourg appeared to be damaged but capable of being 
salved. Colonel Knox, of course, has had first-hand experi- 
ence, after the Pearl Harbour raid, of dealing with ships 
damaged and sunk in harbour ; but it seems possible that, 
no doubt anxious to avoid any sort of wishful interpretation 
of the available evidence, he may well have erred in the 
opposite direction. The fact that a ship lying in shallow 
water shows little or no damage when seen and photographed 
from the air does not necessarily indicate that she is in fact 
undamaged. The whole of her bottom may be blown out, so 
that the ship is flooded internally, with all the damage to 
electrical machinery that that causes, and in a condition very 
difficult to repair. Her main engines or other essential parts 
may well be wrecked beyond repair, without anything showing 
above decks at all. From the news given by French naval 
officers, who have reached this country, the damage done 
seems to be pretty effective. And when one considers what it 
means to seamen—other than Germans—to destroy their own 
ships, the ships which are the symbols of the service to which 
their lives have been given, one can hardly suppose that those 
who have brought themselves to undertake that most distaste- 
ful of tasks, and to incur all the danger and odium that it in- 
volves, would fail to carryit through. Many of them gave their 
lives in ensuring that it should be done ; the others would hardly 


The Damage 
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leave it half done. The object of scuttling was to ensure that 
the ships should be denied to the Germans, regardless of their 
appearance from the air after it had been carried through. It 
would certainly be unwise to assume for certain that the ships 
which appear from the air to be undamaged are actually so, the 
evidence that Colonel Knox is right is as yet quite inconclusive. 
We shall presently know what naval strength the Germans 
have gained from Toulon. That is our concern in the matter. 
But no Englishman will withhold sympathy for the French 
naval officers and ratings who had to carry out so dreadful 
and wasteful an order. 


On Christmas Day the news came that Admiral Darlan, the 
self-appointed ruler of the French province of North Africa, 

had been assassinated in his office by a young 
on asia Frenchman, who was tried by court-martial 

on December 25 and executed on the morning 
of December 26. Nothing more, at the time of writing, is 
known of this event. General Giraud was asked to ensure the 
maintenance of order, which proved easy. This is a violent 
end to a strange and dark story. Admiral Darlan was one 
of the chief advocates of French capitulation in June, 1940, 
after which his bitterness towards the English became 
extreme. He offered all the help in his own power to Hitler 
to assist in our defeat at the time when we were weakest. He 
went further, praising the Fiihrer openly. Towards his own 
countrymen he was ruthless in oppression, creating a special 
body of police for the purpose. For some time, when he was 
second only to Marshal Pétain in power, he seemed the very 
embodiment of a quisling. Even after he was replaced by 
Laval in the highest political offices, he retained command of 
all French forces and saw to it that only “ good collaborators ”’ 
were promoted. What was the inducement which caused 
him to change sides at the end of 1942? And did he really 
change sides, or was he consistent in his desire to secure at 
all costs a dictatorial régime for France ? When the Germans 
began last autumn to be beaten, did Darlan, with other 
powerful influences inside and outside France, mean to create 
an administration in French North Africa which would act 
as a counterpoise to democratic France when the end came ? 


MANY observers, who have a good knowledge of powerful 
European and American combinations, thought that Darlan 

was a screen behind which these interests were 
Le a working. By means of this African move they 

might keep their power in France should 
Germany be beaten. However this may be, Admiral Darlan’s 
move was carefully planned. He sent his family on ahead and 


own 
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went to Algeria some time before the Allies landed. The 
' story of his early days there has not been told, but he was 


under arrest when the Americans took over and he was let 
out by General Clark, General Eisenhower’s representative in 
Algeria. Under the sympathetic eyes of the Americans, 
Darlan then appointed himself supreme Governor of French 
North Africa, in the name of Marshal Pétain, declaring at the 
same time that Algiers was the capital of France. Then 
started a comedy of assertions and denials, the Admiral — 
saying he was the Marshal’s representative, the Marshal 
repudiating him violently and with abuse. The Americans, 
who are in supreme military command in French North 


Africa, accepted the situation created by Darlan and helped 


him to seat himself firmly in the saddle. This action on their 
part created a very bad impression in England and among 
all the exiled governments whose forces are fighting for 
freedom. On the other hand, the quislings, from Norway to 
Yugoslavia, were greatly cheered. “‘ If Darlan is maintained 
in power, why not all of us?” The feelings of the French, 
the suffering and oppressed people inside France, and the 
Fighting French who are our Allies, knew no measure. They 
were distressed, indignant, bitter. They saw a form of Vichy 
being continued in North Africa. “I suppose we shall be 
amnestied too,’ said one of them when the news came that 
Darlan had amnestied those French in North Africa who had 
hoped for an Allied victory. The danger to France of this 
Darlan affair has not been averted by his death. The 
Americans continue to seriously misunderstand the French 
situation. 


WE have to try and understand the American point of view. 
It is very important to us. We must remember that for the 

f first three years of the war the Americans were 
—_ interested onlookers. The fall of Poland, 
— France and nearly all the rest of Europe was 
watched by them from the security of the Western Hemisphere. 
Then, a year ago, they were suddenly and savagely attacked 
by Japan; and Germany and Italy declared war on them. 
They were, willy-nilly, in the battle and in it with a will to 
win which has caused them to make good their losses very 
quickly. To them Japan is the chief threat. Nevertheless 
they are willing to do their share of fighting the Germans and 
Italians. But this does not mean that they endorse either 
British foreign or domestic policy. They have no intention 
at all of weakening the structure of their country by what we 
call social reform, they do not believe in it. And they have 
no love for the countries which have made Communistic experi- 
ments. If they knew Europe better they would realise that 
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the people who sit upon the safety valve are not the ones who 
save the boiler, but they do not know Europe well. They 
have also another feeling we must reckon with. They do not 
want to see the British strengthened by the war, and in sup- 
porting such an enemy of Britain as Admiral Darlan they give 
vent to the anti-British bias always latent in American policy. 
This situation in North Africa is very confused and it is 
making for bad blood between England and America. It is 
exploited to the full by Germany’s friends and agents. Algeria 
swarms with these. They have never been idle, and since the 
defeat of General Rommel, the Anglo-American landing in 
Algeria ; since the battle has gone against Germany in Russia, 
they have redoubled their efforts. 


THE Americans are straightforward about their war aims and 
their peace objectives, and they are not at all grateful to us 
for assuming that these are the same as ours. 
No doubt some of their political leaders now, 
as in President Wilson’s days, talk cloud- 
cuckoo talk, but the bulk of the Americans are hard-headed 
and practical and disinclined to try out fanciful experiments 
either at home or abroad. Just as they refused to touch the 
League of Nations, so they are beginning to shy at the impli- 
cations of the Atlantic Charter. Mr. Sumner Welles, an 
Under-Secretary of State, spoke very plainly about policy 
on December 6. The occasion was the dedication at East- 
chester, New York State, of a memorial to President Roose- 
velt’s mother, and we may presume that what he said was 
listened to sympathetically by the gathering of Roosevelts 
assembled to hear him. 


American 
Candour 


*“‘ The foreign policy of any nation must inevitably be a policy 
of self-interest. The foreign policy of the United States should 
ever be a policy based upon that course and upon those principles 
which in the judgment of the American people themselves will most 
clearly further the individual interest of their country and the 
general welfare of the people of the United States.” 


That statement is categorical and we are grateful to 
Mr. Sumner Welles for making it. We should be given 
better means of judging American opinion if the censor- 
ship had not—as we think most unfortunately—discouraged 
the transmission of candid and critical utterances from both 
sides of the Atlantic. 


SINCE the occupation of France was completed on November 27, 
when the French Fleet blew itself up in Toulon harbour, news 
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from that country has been obscure and 
contradictory. It is evident that Laval and 
his satellites—-and his rivals—are busy bargaining for their 
own positions. But it is difficult to think that it matters 
much to the future of France which set of traitors is employed 
by Hitler to carry out his decrees. The Germans themselves, 
if we may judge by their radio admissions are contemptuous 
of their puppets. The puppets themselves would seem to be 
in considerable confusion. Laval abandoned the French army 
without a pang to the tender mercies of the German occupiers, 
but he is fighting hard to preserve his own army, the 
‘“Legion.”’ This force has been very much shaken by the 
Darlan incident, for many of the Legionaries were Darlan’s 
own men. They are now being hunted by Laval’s creatures, 
who call them “ jews” and “‘communists.” The Croix de 
Feu are also being purged. The Germans look on ; they have 
divided France and they reign over her. Laval is useful to 
them-—or they think so—and he is clever enough to use every 
foothold he can find on the slippery slope of treachery and 
power. The well-informed Diplomatic correspondent of The 
Times said on December 7 :—- 


Base Intrigues 


** Laval has been in conference again with Krug von Nidda, 
the German representative at Vichy; their names are frequently 
published together, while Marshal Pétain has hardly appeared in 
the news for some days. He met some of the Vichy Ministers singly 
at the week-end, but Laval took the Marshal’s place once again at a 
meeting of the Vichy Cabinet. 

“It is significant that Goebbels has now followed the Italian 
example of vilifying France. At a large meeting in the Berlin Sport 
Palace he declared that recent events had eliminated France as a 
European political factor. 

** Waiting for developments had cost her her Empire, her fleet, 
and the occupation of the whole country. The broken oaths of 
French officers had destroyed all confidence. Who to-day would 
sign an agreement with France after all this? We certainly would 
not. 

“This outburst suggests that an agreement is being discussed, 
and that Germany is forcing up the price.” 


The moral condition of Vichy must be terrible, with every 
mean passion contending for mastery. 


THE total occupation of France by German troops was 
followed by the expulsion from their own barracks of the 
French soldiers, a business which was not 
carried through without disturbance. The 
unfortunate French soldiers, like the even 


Total Occupa- 
tion 
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unluckier French sailors, had been betrayed by their leaders. 
Marshal Pétain and General Weygand had disarmed them 
and handed them over to Hitler in June, 1940. Rather less 
than two and a half years later they were ignominiously 
chased away from their barracks by the all-dominating Bosche 
after being stripped of their uniform. The Gestapo is now in 


control of France and the transient phantom of independence | 
which the Vichy Government assumed is seen to be the sham | 


it always was. Before the total occupation Laval or Darlan 
designated the hostages for execution; now the Gestapo 
arrests them without further bother. The two ex-ministers 
Reynaud and Mandel are in prison in Germany, so is General 
Weygand, who was so anxious to make an armistice with 
Hitler. Darlan has carried the banner of Vichy to North 


Africa, the splendid French fleet is at the bottom of the sea in | 


Toulon with all too many of the fine seamen which manned it 
in happier days. Such is the culminating tragedy of the 


cowardice of Pétain, Weygand and their political supporters, | 


and the venal policy of Laval, de Monzie, Brinon and other 
hirelings of the Comité des Forges and their German counter- 
part. 


DurinG December considerable changes were announced—not 
in the German constitution—there is no constitution in that 

bial country, only a frantic terrorism. The change 
Digging affects the army in Germany. Hitherto the 
military defence of the country has been the responsibility of 
the generals. Now the army is placed under the provincial 
governors, the Gauleiters, who are all National Socialist party 
men. The reason for this is not far to seek. It has been 
predicted that the generals would one day turn against Hitler, 
and many sanguine people in this country backed the idea 
of a palace revolution. But Hitler is a supreme politician. 
If there was to be any turning out of anyone, he was certain 
to be the person to do it. The generals, whether they had 
any intention of rebellion or not—and there is nothing to 
show that they have been anything but Hitler’s obedient 
servants—-have had their teeth drawn. They are under the 
Gauleiters and they have had placed over them in supreme 
command General Zeizler, a National-Socialist party man. 
These changes were gradually announced during December, 
and Radio Berlin informed the world that the Gauleiters had 
taken up their new functions and that they had met under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Frick, the Minister of the Interior. 
Radio Berlin, on December 11, went out of its way to under- 
line the fact that the National-Socialist party chiefs are now 
the highest authorities everywhere and that they preside 
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where formerly the Minister of War presided. Hitler, in a 
recent speech, warned the world that he would not bolt into 
Holland if Germany were beaten. These new arrangements 
are all taken with a view to his defence. 


FROM time to time President Benes writes an article in the 
Manchester Guardian. He wrote one in June. It seemed 

: sanguine then. But in his most recent article, 
ee printed on December 5, he speaks with justifi- 
able pride of the prophecies he made, which 
have since been fulfilled. In June he foretold that Germany 
would “be driven . . . to an exclusively defensive war and 
that she will attempt at the same time a wide-scale peace 
offensive.’ Both these things have happened. Doctor Benes 
traces the steps of Germany’s retrogression, and he tells us 
a good deal of recent German secret history. He says that 
on August 9, the Defence Council was called in Berlin. Hitler 
took part, Géring presided. There it was decided that 
Stalingrad should be taken on August 15, and that two deci- 
sive blows should then be struck against Russia. One group 
of armies was to move northwards to destroy Timoshenko’s 
army and to take Moscow. Another victorious Germany army 


was to proceed from Rostov and occupy Baku and the oil 
fields : 


“IT would add that as early as August 9 there were disputes at the 
Berlin conferences as to whether after the capture of Stalingrad it 
would not be better to abandon further offensive action in Russia, to 
proceed immediately to the stabilisation of the whole Eastern Front, 
and to devote all their attention to dealing with the preparations by 
England for an invasion of Western Europe, preparations which 
the German High Command had begun even then to take very 
seriously. They certainly did not reckon at the time in Berlin with 
the possibility of an invasion of North Africa.” 


But by the middle of September the German military leaders 
saw that their plans had miscarried. 


THE failure of the military plans caused a political disturbance 
The Crisis in the 12 the German Government. Hitler felt he 
German Army _ had to have support against the army : 


“In the first days of October reports reached me in London of a 
conflict between Hitler and the previous Chief of the German 
General Staff, General Franz Halder, and further of the fact that 
General von Bock had been deprived of command over the whole 
offensive in the Ukraine. With this there was associated the nomina- 
tion of the young Nazi General Zeizler in Halder’s place, a further 
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strengthening of the S.S. formations and an extension of their 
military authority both in respect of military and political matters, 
and the partial domination of the Luftwaffe by a number of officers 
who really belong to the S.S. formation. 


oper 


ee 


“Bound up with all this there came finally Hitler’s recent decree | 
regarding the recruiting of new officers for the German Army, | 
according to which the newly appointed officers must be before | 
everything dependable Nazis, then Aryans, then must have had | 
fighting experience—but they need not either have had a pre- | 
liminary education or come from the aristocracy or the Junker | 


class.” 


Thus Hitler buttressed himself against any possible Junker 
revolt. “In his last Munich speech, Hitler openly declared 
that the nazification of the German Army was progressing 
satisfactorily.” 


“* All these events were and are new and a great crisis for the 
German Army and for the whole of the German war machine. This 


will soon become apparent. The development was followed by | 
three well-known speeches by Hitler, G6ring, and Gébbels in | 


October in which these three Nazi leaders, after threatening every- 
body on the Right and on the Left one after the other, for the first 
time openly and in accordance with a prepared plan informed Ger- 
many and the rest of the world that Germany must pass over to a 
defensive war.” 


In Africa, as in Russia, the German H.Q. Staff were taken by 


surprise. They had become the victims, says Dr. Benes, of | 


their own propaganda. He believes that this 
is a sign that “ the German military machine 
has ceased to function reliably and is beginning 
to fall to pieces.” Certainly the defeat of Rommel was a very 
unpleasant surprise and the occupation of French North 
Africa caused consternation. “ Responsibility for failure in 


The New 
Dispositions 


Russia and for the defeat of Rommel is being laid by the} — 


German military leaders at the feet of Hitler.” The article 
continues : 


“Three weeks ago military consultations were held in Berlin 
regarding the steps to be taken should Italy fall. It was suggested 
that a German military expedition on the largest possible scale 
should be sent into the country. Others defended the view that 
Germany has not sufficient military resources for the undertaking 
and that it is necessary to begin by preparing the defence of Germany 
on the southern front. On making inquiries in Italy Germany 
received a reply that Italy would defend herself militarily. But it 
was agreed at the same time to preserve order in Italy, to send there 
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a number of S.S. detachments, while there were further sent to Italy 
about twelve German generals who were entrusted with the com- 
mand of individual coastal sectors ; finally, powerful air forces were 
dispatched to Tunisia, Sicily, and the South of Italy. 

“On the other hand, the Germans immediately began to carry 
out powerful defensive fortifications from the French frontier, 
across the Alps and the Brenner, to the southern frontier of Austria 
and thence to Trieste. At the same time Germany withdrew from 
Russia not only air but also other military forces; it would seem 
that for the occupation of France and in order to aid Italy, and 
generally to resist attack by the Allies from the south, it was neces- 
sary to recall troops from the Eastern Front and to call upon reserves 
in Germany itself. In all, the number of divisions sent to the new 
southern and western fronts has amounted so far to 46.” 


Dr. Benes now expects that a withdrawal on the Eastern Front 
to a shorter line will soon be announced, for the German 
Generals are in no doubt as to the seriousness of the situation. 


THE article includes a sketch of the internal state of Germany, 
about which the Czechs have always been well informed : 


The Turning “The German military leaders since the middle of 
Point October have not concealed the fact that the offensive 
in Russia has !ed to catastrophic failure, and that the action taken 
by Hitler in the period from June to the end of this year will 
evidently be the most momentous and serious of any which he has 
resorted to in the course of the campaign against Russia. In 
Germany itself the moral of the population is rapidly declining, 
and a number of Gauleiters, in accordance with instructions given 
them from Berlin, are inciting or appeasing, threatening or 
severely punishing the continually increasing manifestations either 
of defeatism or of opposition. 
“It must be expected that at the moment when in the Southern 
. Mediterranean and on the Eastern Russian Front tension will be at 
its highest there will be new military action at some point so situated 
that it will really mean the opening of a second continental European 
front. This will be the supreme critical moment for Germany.” 


Dr. Benes believes that the moment of highest tension is 
approaching. He thinks that the Germans will endeavour to 
escape the consequences of their crimes by means of a peace 
movement. We predict that this will not go down in Russia. 
The Russians will want to see the last German out of their 
country before they talk about peace. But the mischief- 
makers all over the world will have an opportunity, their 
Trojan horse will be internationalism. We must be on our 
guard against this. 
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WE often wonder when we read Mr. Alexander’s statements 
of naval triumphs and disasters whether he remembers that 

twelve years ago he boasted that not a penny 
a should—that year—be spent on naval con- 
struction. When he announces the loss of this 
old ship, or that, old converted vessel, does he recall the years 
that he wasted ? We shall never know. Our time is not | 
spent in the awe-inspiring company of Cabinet Ministers and 
we only know their records—not the men themselves. Of all 
records Mr. Alexander’s is one of the strangest and most incon- 
sistent. He now has to vaunt the efforts of the men he | 
frustrated when he had the power to help them, for he repre- | 


‘sents the navy which he once did his best to weaken. On | 


December 3 last, it fell to him to describe the great North 
African Armada :— 


“‘ The expedition was organised in three separate forces. One, 
which sailed from the United States, was entirely the responsibility | 
of the Americans. This unit assaulted Casablanca and French 
Morocco. The other two units sailed from this country under the 
protection of the Royal Navy. They comprised both American and 
British troops, and were destined, one for the assault on Oran, and 
the other on Algiers. The convoys contained not only British and 
United States merchantment, but Belgian, Danish, Dutch, Nor- 
wegian and Polish vessels also.” 

The Navy escorted this great fleet. Our readers will appre- 
ciate Admiral Thursfield’s description in this number of how 
this is done. 


THE losses were few. Mr. Alexander gave a list of them :— 


“* The destroyers H.M.S. Broke and H.M.S. Martin. 

The Losses “‘ The corvette H.M.S. Gardenia. 

“* The cutters H.M.S. Wal/ney and H.M.S. Hartland. 

“* The sloop H.M.S. Ibis. 

“* The depot-ship H.M.S. Heela. 

** The minesweeper H.M.S. Algerine. 

“* The anti-aircraft escort ship H.M.S. Tynwald and 

“* The small aircraft-carrier H.M.S. Avenger. 

“In addition the Royal Netherlands Navy lost the destroyer 
Isaac Sweers.” 


Mr. Alexander added: 


“Tales of gallantry and devotion to duty could be told to 
include every ship that was in action. The examples given demon- 
strate, if that were necessary, that the spirit of the Royal Navy and 
the Merchant Navy remains as always, equal to every demand upon 
them.” 
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How can this man bear to think of the strain he has placed 
upon the Navy by his former cutting of estimates ? 


DuRING the first week in December there was fighting at once 
gallant and very stubborn in Tunisia where the First Army 
has had a tough job. We have heard very 
little detail, although The Times correspondent 
sent a despatch on December 6 which was 
printed on December 15, and which gave a fine account of the 
prowess of ‘‘a famous county regiment.” We have since 
been allowed to know that this was the Hampshire Regiment 
and we rejoice that this story has not been hushed up as 
was the tale of the wonderful fighting retreat of the Guards 
at Tobruk. The British soldier is at last coming into his 
own and his qualities are once more being recognised. 
In his recently published book, Retreat in the East, Mr. 
Gallagher wrote some lines which paid a very notable tribute 
to our grand men. Mr. Gallagher is a South African of Irish 
descent. He has no prejudices in our favour, rather the 
reverse, and this is what he says of the ieonye from the Mother 
Country : — 


British Fighting 


Men 


“‘ They were (indeed still are) the real fanatics. They went into 
battle against what they knew to be the most hopeless odds on 
many occasions without a moment’s hesitation, there was a sort of 
cold-blooded fanaticism. . . . 

“. . . in the eleven theatres of war where I have worked as a 
reporter in the past seven years I have seen no troops show such 
courage of various types as the troops from Great Britain. Whether 
it was fighting a disheartening long delaying action without prospect 
of a single victory ; whether it was in the mad heroism of a smashing 
attack to force a victory ; whether it was courage in private matters, 
not allowing themselves to be worn down by nagging anxiety about 
wives or sweethearts left to their own devices at home thousands of 
miles away . . . whatever courage the war called for, these men 
found it. Courage is their birthright.” 


Those are worthy tributes, worthily paid. The whole 
history of our country and of our Empire is told in these few 
sentences. The Times correspondent’s recent Tunisian story, 
as well as countless other feats of bravery, which have been 
acted and never told, have once more attested to the world 
that Englishmen are as heroic and as worthy as they were at 
Agincourt. 


MALTA continues to be in the centre of the Mediterranean 
spot-light. From this rocky island, fighter aircraft patrol the 
In Malta sea, and for the enemy to attack the fortress 

which shelters them is no light task. In a 
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recent number of the Evening Standard a picturesque phrase 
was used about Malta fighter defence. ‘“‘ When the fighters 
went up they turned the clouds inside out and shook them 
and the skies rained enemy planes.”’ A description was given 
at the same time of the attitude of the Maltese people :— 


“In Malta we felt we got the George Cross, not so much for 
distinguished service as for sheer patience and perseverance. 
Maltese children are experts at airplane spotting—they know every- 
thing. JI used them as my barometer for the severity of raids; a 
Maltese woman of 35 considers a family of 15 quite normal, so I 
had plenty of advisers. 

“‘ If I passed a covey of juvenile Maltese on my way to the safe 
75 feet deep shelters, I’d stop and yell: ‘Hey! How many?’ If 
the airplanes were predominantly Italian, they’d answer: * Musso 
come to-day—spaghetti—not much good—go home.’ And I'd go 
home. If the answer was nine Stukas, we all proceeded to the 
shelters. Their indifference to danger is awe-inspiring.” 


Brave and enduring as are the Maltese, heroic and resourceful 
as are their defenders, it was with a sense of relief that the 
whole Empire heard of the safe arrival of a fresh convoy just 
before Christmas. For against hunger and lack of weapons 
no bravery can prevail, and Malta was known to be short of 
essentials. The fact that the new provisions reached the island 
without much opposition shows what a profound change has 
taken place in the Mediterranean. His Majesty the King, in 
his noble Christmas broadcast, did well to refer to Malta and 
Gibraltar and to the wisdom of our forbears who secured these 
fortresses for us. 


THE Colonies have been recently thought of so little importance 
by successive Prime Ministers that no less than five different 

. ’ Colonial Secretaries have flitted through that 
Colonial Policy Ofice in the last three years. The death of 
Lord Lloyd just two years ago deprived the British Empire of 
a man who was in every way worthy to follow in the footsteps 
of Joseph Chamberlain. He was followed by Lord Moyne, 
and the next shake-up accidentally gave the Colonies another 
chance, Lord Cranborne, who had the makings of a very good 
Colonial Secretary. He has been thrown out, for no reason 
save that Mr. Churchill wanted to find a post, some post, any 
post, for Colonel Oliver Stanley. Once more the Colonial 
Office is in the doldrums. The loss of Lord Cranborne from 
this Ministry is an imperial tragedy. Not only are the 
Colonies affected by his departure, but the whole Empire, of 
which they are an indissoluble part. What the Colonies have 
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lost—what we have lost—may be judged from Lord Cranborne’s 
farewell speech on Colonial matters in the House of Lords on 
December 3—-we have printed this in full in this issue. 


SiR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE, a well-known Socialist bureaucrat, 
was appointed by Mr. Greenwood, the Socialist leader, two 
years ago to prepare a report upon how to 
create, in the State, a set of Government 
services, which would subsidise the whole 
population of this country sufficiently to enable them to live 
in some measure of comfort whether they were well or ill, 
working or workless, capable or useless. Sir William 
Beveridge is a man of ability. He has, with the help of other 
bureaucrats, produced a gigantic scheme for carrying out this 
instruction. It is a document which reflects great credit on 
the industry of the compilers and index makers, and we have 
seen nothing so comprehensive since M. Laval published his 
decrets lois when he was Prime Minister of France in 1935. 
It is not a new observation that Fascists and Socialists greatly 
resemble each other in their plans, both having the conviction 
that they can manage people’s private lives better than the 
individuals themselves. This portentous document lays 
down how the State is to regulate people’s private lives from 
the cradle to the grave and the cost of doing this. It alters 
the status of wives. These secure a ‘“‘ housewives’ policy.” 
It finances births, illness, funerals. It provides training with 
pay for unemployed men. This means, though the Report 
does not say so, that the unemployed must be made to work, 
the right to idle and to go short is to be removed from them. 
The dole is to be greatly increased, so greatly that thousands 
of people will greatly prefer todo nothing. And an immense 
scattering of public money under the name of “social 
security” is to take place on every sort of occasion. The cost 
in the year 1945 is estimated at £697,000,000. This gigantic 
sum will be borne by employers, employed and the State. 
In the event of a great wave of unemployment such as we saw 
after the last war, the cost would be borne entirely by the 
State, that is by the taxpayer, for no government would—as 
long as the voter retains his power—ever face lowering the 
high rates of pay. 


New-Style 
Revolution 


THE Report itself would appear to be based upon the usual 
Socialistic assumptions which have so often been found to be 
‘ fallacious. In this case the most serious one 

+ aio is that the world will be more united, happy, 
hard-working, and prosperous than before the 

war. A great many people tell us this. Newspapers repeat 
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what they say. We remember just such a campaign in the 
last war to show that the war then in progress was the last war, 
it was, in fact “‘ a war against war.’’ The League of Nations 
was going to end war, etc. Well, we know better now in 
regard to that particular stunt. But we seem, having learned 
our alphabet as far as “‘ L,” to have failed to learn it any 
further. A new cloud cuckoo-land of “social security ” 
is now shown us. We are, once more, asked to believe the 
impossible, for there is no such thing as absolute social security 
any more than there ever was such a thing as “ collective 
security.” All that we can hope for is National Security and, 
having created this, to take advantage of our good social 
system to see that people in our own country are helped to 
help themselves, that the young are brought up to understand 
the world they live in. When the Beveridges and other 
jugglers with our National Security get to work then the 
prospect is alarming, for we do not remember hearing that 
Sir William Beveridge himself ever worked to make his 
brother socialists understand the need for that national 
security without which countries cannot exist at all. The 
fact is that Liberals and Socialists and many Conservatives, 
all, in fact, save the Die-hard group, were wholly mistaken 
about the necessity for defence, and it is partly because they 
were so wrong from 1922 to 1938 that they are anxious to 
welcome as “‘ new ideas ”’ the adumbration of this hard-work- 
ing and capable bureaucratic leader. For Sir William 
Beveridge is a leader, even though he may prefer to lead from 
behind, where there is far greater opportunity of exerting 
power than before the footlights. 


France recently printed an article by a French wine merchant 
newly arrived in England. His knowledge of viticulture 
No Good Wine enables him to give an accurate account of the 

state of the wine industry in France. Up to 
now, he says, the war has not greatly reduced the actual 
grape harvest, but the pillage methodically organised by the 
Germans and their Vichy satellites have prevented the French 
from drinking their wine. In 1940 France consumed, for the 
last time, a fair quantity. In 1941 a German plan was applied, | | 
Vichy transmitting it to the wine farmers. In this plan 
25 per cent. of the wine 1s made into spirits. The German 
motorised army used the finest with the coarsest wines for 
this ; and it is not unusual, when a German car goes by, to 
get the perfume of a Pommard or a Chateau Yquem. Of the 
75 per cent. remaining wine, the Germans take two-thirds ; 
this leaves for general consumption—and in France all classes 
drink wine—one-quarter of the production. But a large 
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amount of this goes to hotels and restaurants, where the only 
people who have money—the Germans—get it. This use of 
wine has been very wasteful, for young wine has been drunk, 
and added to this there has been great damage in vineyards, 
where vines will, in many cases, have to be replanted. Damage 
has also been done to presses and barrels. After the bandits 
have been driven out of France it will take at least five years 


before we can count upon drinking a good bottle of French 
wine. 


Mr. Datton, President of the Board of Trade, bowed grace- 
fully before the storm he raised when he proposed to kill the 
, hat industry at Luton and to bring it to life 
The V Sign elsewhere and in his own time. The outcry 
at Luton ‘ 
was at once so great, the Lutonians showed so 
firm a front that he had to yield and leave them alone. This 
evidence that the British people can still use their political 
power to curb modern bureaucrats was very satisfactory. 
The outcome was even welcomed by the Liberal newspapers, 
who have recently been apt to show their approval of oppres- 
sive Socialistic measures. The Manchester Guardian had a 
most refreshing leading article on December 1, celebrating the 
victory of the hat-makers. It ended thus: 


“Tf the Government wishes to squeeze labour from the non- 
essential trades it must above all things avoid giving grounds for the 
suspicion that it is trying to shift a trade from one area to another. 
None of those who suffer by the change will believe that there is not 
some deep-laid plan to exalt Gateshead (or wherever it is) at the 
expense of Luton and that the transfer will not be permanent. The 
Government had much better be realistic about it and take the 


labour it wants quietly, with no nonsense about industrial 
* planniny.’ ” 


No mere Tory could have expressed this sound Tory view 
better. 


THE Imperial Government and the Canadian Government 
unshackled on December 12 the prisoners they had tied up as 
. a reprisal for German shackling of British 

se ete prisoners after Dieppe. This was done in 
response to a suggestion of the Swiss Govern- 

ment, who asked that both the British and German Govern- 
ments should unshackle their prisoners. Mr. Churchill was 
believed to be responsible for the order to shackle German 
prisoners and although this was intensely disliked in England 
and in Canada, the Prime Minister was not criticised for his 
action. It was felt that he must be left to deal with the 
difficulty in his own way. The order to shackle was given 
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under the first shock of hearing that our men had been put 
in irons. It was a natural re-action and, in itself perfectly 
legitimate. But the British people felt that in a competition 
of harshness to helpless men they would be beaten at once, 
their humanity would always handicap them in dealing with 
any German Government. In the last war reprisals were 
effective. They took the form of withdrawing privileges from 
German officers of high rank. This might be effective even 
now. Prisoner officers are saluted by their guards ; it might be 
as well to withdraw this sign of honour until our own prisoners 
are better treated in Germany. There is much evidence that 
British prisoners are badly treated, deprived of necessities 
and even of clothing. In a letter written from a German 
camp in October, an officer—a major—-wrote that letters had 
been withheld and that other “ reprisals ’’ were still on. 


** All our possessions, except bedding and overcoats have been 
removed. We have what we have got on, nothing more. 


“* They made us pack everything, saying that we were moving, 
and then took the lot, including soap and toilet things. D’ve a nice 
piece of wood to act as pusher to my spoon, which they have left 
me, knives and forks were taken. I use a twig and a little salt to 
clean my teeth. They also removed all badges and ribbons. Large 
extra numbers of guards were brought in, we just laughed—it was 
so stupid .. . it is a little inconvenient having no soap, razors, 
tooth brush, games, books, etc., but very much the same as the first 
few months. All clergymen and doctors were removed from the 
camp last week.” 


This scandalous state of affairs should be looked into. 
There are reprisals for this sort of treatment and we suggest 
that the saluting of German officers should be discontinued 
until their country behaves better to captives. 
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TOWARDS A BRITISH VICTORY 


THERE is now a fair chance that we shall win the war and go 
on to win the peace—which is far more than any honest patriot 
could have said a year ago. During the past two months the 
allied armies and navies have surged forward as never before 
in this war, with greater strength and with abler leadership. 
The way to victory is seen more clearly. Hardly less impor- 
tant, the British people are more clearly seeing the way which 
they will tread after victory. After being befogged by every 
manner of intellectual and international cloud, our people are 
returning to a sense of nationhood and are remembering that 
Britain has a mission to exert in the future as she has exerted 
it in the past. 

Before considering honest and worthy people, let us look 
at the German leaders for a moment and at the millions of 
dull, sluggish-hearted Germans who are following them. Even 
so short a time ago as October, just before the Eighth Army 
opened the Mediterranean like a trap-door under their feet 
and just before the Russians attacked, the German leaders 
and the German newspapers were proclaiming that they had 
won the war. To us the claim seemed to be somewhat rash 
and even a little blurred in some of its details ; but that was 
their firm contention—not that they were about to win the 
war, but that they had won it. Many newspapers not usually 
quoted in England—papers like the Westfalische Landes- 
zettung—advanced the claim with the utmost precision. 
Even the much quoted Frankfurter Zeitung had articles a little 
less precise but on very much the same pattern, leaving its 
readers to fill in the details. The argument was as follows: 
Stalingrad was about to fall, but even if it did not fal! the 
Russian armies were defeated ; there remained only the 
“marshy beings ’’ of whom Hitler and Goring had so con- 
temptuously spoken. There was no possibility of a Russian 
counter-offensive. Therefore Germany could build an Ostwall, 
an eastern line of fortifications, to balance the Westwall fast 
being built on the coast of France. The Mediterranean was 
safe and sound, and would become safer as soon as Rommel 
received the forces relieved from the eastern front. The 
German Festung Europa, European fortress, was a fact 
established before the eyes of the world—‘a continent never 
to be shaken.’ Germany’s only remaining task was to 
develop the great riches of the Ukraine—the coal, the iron, the 
wheat. “Is it true,” said the Westfalische Landeszeitung, 
“ that some fighting may continue, even in the east. We 
shall have to dig and farm with our weapons by our side, but 
after four or five years of ineffectual war all our enemies will 
give up the struggle. We have to look forward, at worst, to 
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a period of armistice similar to the years 1933—-1939—no more 
than that. After all, have not the British held their colonies 
for many years, sword in hand?” The Frankfurter Zeitung, 
taking up the line, said that so long as Germany held Europe 
she could be said to have won the war “ and there is no possi- 
bility of our losing the continent.” 

Among all the absurdities and convenient omissions in 
such claims, there was a hard kernel of truth in them. If 
Germany were able to hold the continent she would indeed 
win the war; and unless we regain the continent we shall 
indeed have lost the war. Two months ago no one who 
lacked inside knowledge of the allied plans could have foretold 
a way by which Germany could be overthrown and be driven 
out of her enslaved territories. Time was beginning to be on 
Germany’s side. Each day brought stronger fortifications. 
Each week saw more mines, more factories, more fields of the 
Ukraine brought back into production. The enslaved people 
might work unwillingly for Germany, but still they worked— 
worked for their meagre rations, worked for grim necessity 
lest they and their children should starve. This process of 
increasing production of raw materials has still not been upset, 
and month by month in most countries of Europe the factory 
‘managers and the larger farmers have begun to accept what 
they think to be inevitable ; they have begun to work with 
the Germans, even though hating them. The Germans have 
set large figures of production from the Ukraine for 1943 ; 
German companies have been given the control of the output 
of coal and the output of iron; and we cannot dismiss the 
figures as fanciful. Unless the Germans are shaken before 
then, the figures will be attained and Germany will be so much 
the stronger. It is a process which we cannot ignore—a 
process which should spur us to still greater efforts. 

We have said unless the Germans are shaken before then. 
Can they be shaken? Already the past two months have 
cost themdear. Their prospect ofa tranquil kind of Hadrian’s 
Wall on the Volga has been shattered. The winter has come 
on and the Russians have come on with it ; and more Russians, 
well armed and burning with hatred for the invader, are ready 
to come on farther from the great armies before Moscow and 
Voronezh. Whether the Russian plans will be fulfilled to the 
full and a German army of 300,000 will be entrapped north of 
the Caucasus we cannot yet tell, but already it is clear that 
the Germans have had a year’s campaigning for naught—for 
less than naught ; their number of dead all told now stands 
at about 2,500,000. Germany’s increase of strength in the 
Ukraine is a probability ; Russia’s increase of strength in the 
Urals and in Siberia is a certainty. That is the crux of the 
whole matter in the east. But, to the everlasting glory of 
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_ the British armies, there is not only the east. The Germans 


have now to think of their south ; they have to consider at 


_ short notice their Sudwall—with Italy, Hitler’s game leg, as 


one of the main props. Where future allied plans are con- 
cerned we cannot speak freely, but we can point to the diffi- 


- culties of supply which now confront the German in southern 


Europe where railways are few and far between, and where 
the people are either bitterly hostile, like the Greeks and the 


Yugoslavs, or apathetic, like the Italians and the Bulgars. 


The under-side of Europe is clearly the side on which to 


_ advance. Having advanced, we can say, for the first time, 


that we have begun to strike massively at the process of 


_ German production. Then we can say that we have breached 


the fortress. Then will the final battles begin—with the 
Germans fighting desperately, spurred on by their guilty 
consciences, stained with the blood of millions of helpless 
people. We shall have to be prepared to fight on the Russian 


scale unless the Germans—trusting to our intellectual propa- 


gandists—hoist the white flag and trust in Darlanism. So 
far the Germans are in no defeatist mood. They have taken 
bad shocks, but their shocks and setbacks are few when set 
against their gains. They put their faith in the Ukraine with 
its riches, in their U-boats with their new power, and in their 
bombing fleets with their somewhat discredited promise of 
being able to smash the “ British aircraft carrier.”’ Germany’s 
offensive power may not be so great as it was, but her defensive 
power is still formidable and it is largely untried. We repeat, 
unless we dislodge Germany from all her gains we shall have 
lost the war. 

So far in this survey we have looked mainly through 
German eyes. What of the allies? Britain, Russia and 
America are now producing more than twice the arms that 
Germany is producing. About the quality of the Red Army 
little need be said ; the generals and the men are good. The 
American generals have not yet been tried—although we can 
say that in the Far East the American admirals have shown 
imagination and skill better than friend or foe expected. As 
for our British generals, they are coming into their own with 
a vengeance. After the peace-time years during which they 
could only play at being soldiers (with few men and fewer 
guns) it was not to be expected that they could immediately 
have a grasp of modern strategy or even modern tactics. 
Wavell has been perhaps our only soldier of inspiration, a 
natural fighter whose talents could not be atrophied in years of 
idleness. But now others have come along—Alexander, 
Montgomery and, we trust, Anderson. The response of our 
men to good leadership has been the response we always 
prophesied in these pages ; a British division, well led, is the 
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most formidable division in the world. Our Navy has done 
the impossible in spite of the lean and ill-favoured politicians 
who ate up its strength before the war. Our Air Force goes 
on to new strength, and where faults have been committed 
they have been the faults neither of the flying officers nor of 
the air marshals, but of the policies set them. The advance in 


Egypt and Libya has shown what concentrated bombing in the | 


field can accomplish, and this is the policy to be pursued. 
The vast resources of American production, after many mis- 
starts, is now coming to full flood ; and, if British generals, 


who have learned so much in the hard experience of war, are | 
allowed to be heard more forcibly in allied planning, there is a | 


good chance that the armaments so amply produced will be 


used aright. As the Prime Minister said, we are at the end [| 


of the beginning. 

We are at the stage where we can look back on some of the 
dangers we have overcome. The dangers came not only from 
the Germans and the Japanese. They came from ourselves, 
from the fact that we had lost our way, and from the all too 
ready manner in which we accepted the advice and criticism 
of our allies. Looking back to our mental condition of a year 
ago we can say that, if Germany had then in some miraculous 
way been defeated, the result would have been disastrous for 
the British Commonwealth. We were told, and some were 
all too apt to believe, that Australia had turned to America 
for keeps. We were told, and once again some were foolish 
enough to believe, that we were unworthy to hold an empire. 
Many of our ‘‘ educated”’ classes were leaning suppliantly on 
America ; some were begging America to take us in union. 
Many in our wider orders were leaning just as suppliantly on 
Russia, believing that the Russians fought because of a social 
system which we must copy. Our intellectuals—who always 
consider war as their hey-day, for they know that real men are 
too busy with the war to have time to contradict their rubbishy 
theories—were actively trying to commit Britain to a policy of 
leaving Germany in dominion over the Continent. Britain, 
according to the same theorists, much advertised here and in 
America, was to be a kind of Denmark, “an outpost of 
America off the coast of Europe.’”’ And to suggest a year 
ago, or even six months ago, that America might not stay 
in Europe after the war was to run the risk of being shown the 
door for blasphemy ; “‘ America has learned her lesson,’’ we 
were told as the door slammed behind us. It was fashionable 
to consider everything British as effete and ineffectual or even 
openly discreditable. We were rapidly becoming a second- 
class Power in the estimation of many who claimed to be 
leaders of our thought. Such was the picture of Britain which 
was being presented. 
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In their slow, instinctive way the British people as a body 
have reacted from such decadent thoughts and habits. We 
see ourselves for what we are, and we see our allies more 
clearly. Russian propagandists over-played their hand in 
demanding a second front and in condemning our military 
leadership long after the Prime Minister had told M. Stalin of 
our North African plans. And many veils of illusion about 
America have been stripped from before the eyes of the man 
in the street. He saw that, when first America was bombed 
into the war, it was her unpreparedness at Pearl Harbour 
which largely cost us Singapore. He saw, that American 
production was at first not all which it had been cracked up 
to be ; the Americans, too, made their mistakes. He heard 
with resentment all the American criticism of British imperial 
policy ; criticism which culminated in the Luce Letter— 
“ Quit fighting for the Empire ’’— rousing him to a deep anger 
and a fresh sense of proud awareness of all that the British 
race have done in the world. He has read the warning signs 
in the recent American congressional elections, during which 
many of the speeches urged a return to isolation. He has 
noted that, although the British are told to speak not of 
themselves but of the ‘“‘ United Nations,’ the Americans are 
careful to boost themselves on all their broadcasts to Europe : 
Hier spricht Amerika is nightly followed by Les Etats Unis 
parlent au peuple de France, programmes largely devoted to 
American achievements and to American promises. There is 
nothing wrong in such American self-praise, but for the man 
in the street it takes some of the silver lining out of the 
“United Nations ”’ cloud which he was asked to admire. 

Finally, capping all, there came the Darlan episode. 
Nothing has dispelled illusions about America more quickly or 
more thoroughly. The Power which has always lectured us 
in high moral tones had stooped to a device which most 
deeply and most sincerely shocked the British people. The 
Power which pretended to know all about political warfare 
and to have pointed us the way we should go—that self-same 
Power appeared to have rejected all the deep principles which 
have made nations resist the aggressor. The Power which 
proclaimed friendship for Britain had enthroned a man who 
had consistently worked up feelingin France against us. Ofa 
sudden, all talk about the Atlantic Charter stopped; the 
British people saw American policy as expedient, opportunist 
and selfish. On November 17 President Roosevelt had 
solemnly declared to the world that Darlan had been appointed 
to fill a military need, no more ; there was no question of his 
forming a government ; his authority extended temporarily 
over the local situation only. Within a week Darlan was 
serving political needs ; he had formed a government ; and, 
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after discussions with General Eisenhower, he announced that 
he was Chief of State, the depository of French sovereignty, 
and leader of the French Empire. Ambassadors—in flat 
contradiction of Mr. Roosevelt’s assurance—were being 


appointed by Darlan in many parts of the world. Although | 


this painful incident has been closed by the assassination of 


Admiral Darlan, we must not forget it, for it has affected our [| 


relations with the U.S.A. 

It is necessary to analyse the problem a little more closely. 
Given the pro-Vichy policy which America had developed 
during the previous two years, and given the help which they 


had afforded to the Vichy authorities in North Africa itself, | 
it was to be expected that, when the Americans landed, the 
French of North Africa would assume that they would be | 


allowed to stay Vichy. For that reason most of them chose 
Darlan ; it was the course that promised them the least 
trouble ; it offered them the prospect—which turned out to 
be the reality—that they could continue to creep along in the 
old Vichy way, neither fighting nor desiring to fight. 

That was quite inevitable. The trouble was that the 


Americans did not see it so clearly. They hoped that two | 


entirely contradictory things would happen. They hoped 


that North Africa would stay Vichy and that North Africa | 


would fight for us. In that curiously befogged belief the 
Americans issued a clarion call to the Vichy elements of North 
Africa. . Worse still, when the clarion call failed they built up 
the Vichy régime in North Africa more strongly than before. 

The British people will take a lot of convincing that this 
persistent pro-Vichyism is not deliberate policy. It looks 


curiously as though some influential Americans are purposely | 


sustaining Vichy in the hope that, when France is liberated, 
Vichy may be counted the legal Government—a Government 
bound to be grateful to America and suspicious of the British. 
Here again, if that were the plan, such Americans would be 
wrong, for the result of trying to impose Vicny on a free France 
would be a disastrous civil war. America misreads the mind 
and the heart of France ; but we must here and now point out 
some of the very great dangers for Britain and for Europe 
that are inherent in this American policy. In all their 
propaganda to France and to North Africa, America declares 
that America is France’s especial friend, inferring that she is 
France’s only true friend. The French are being taught to 
believe that ; consciously they reject it, but through much 
repetition some of it must stick in their subconscious mind. 
What will be the result ? Let us look ahead. It is not at all 
certain (to say the least) that America will stay in Europe 
after the war; already the signs point to a return to isola- 
tionism. In the meantime, France is being subjected from 
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the other side to a stream of German propaganda in favour 
of lasting co-operation with Germany ; already the degree of 
economic and industrial co-operation with Germany is so far- 
reaching that France will need great incentives to enable 
her to drag herself free. If at the end of the war America 
returns to isolation, and if France has been taught to disregard 
Britain, there will be the greatest danger that influential 
French people, believing that all their props are gone, will, in 
a mood of despair, return to co-operation with Germany as 
the sole hope of giving them security. That isa great danger ; 
and that it is why it is essential that Britain should now co- 
operate with, and sustain, the best elements in France. No 
playing with Vichy should be allowed to divide us. Other- 
wise a good part of this war will have been fought in vain. 

It would be wrong to imagine anything especially sinister 
in American policy. It would be foolish to raise an American 
bogey. America is behaving like any other large State that is 
anxious to increase its influence in the world. | Whether we 
like it or not, American influence in many parts of the world 
will certainly increase either economically or politically or 
both ; and in many parts of the world we must co-operate on a 
businesslike basis with America, just as we must co-operate 
with Russia. That is to say we must have hard-and-fast 
agreements with both these powerful States. But let us reach 
these agreements with our eyes open. Let us not impute to 
these States virtues which no earthly State ever possessed. 
And, above all, let us not believe that by prating of United 
Nations or Leagues or of any other nebulous conception we 
have overcome all difficulties. The world can be saved by 
clear-cut and sharply determined agreements among the present 
allies. Such alliances can be the foundation stones for security ; 
we have one already in the Anglo-Soviet Treaty which was 
reached without any illusions or sermons. On the other 
hand, the world can be brought only to fresh disaster by 
trying to hang security by hooks from the clouds. 

It is because the events of the past few months have 
stripped many illusions from their eyes that the British 
people are remembering afresh their inheritance and their 
mission. The only pity is that it needed the German onslaught 
and the ungenerous comments of some Americans to rouse us 
afresh to a knowledge of what the Empire has stood for in the 
world ; but now knowledge and memory are returning fast. 
Several of our Ministers have lately replied to the American 
jibes. When Mr. Churchill spoke out at the Mansion House 
no part of his speech was more warmly and sincerely cheered 
than he declared, ‘‘ I was not called upon to be His Majesty’s 
First Minister in order to preside over the liquidation of the 
British Empire.” In another speech Mr. Morrison—looking 
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at both America and Russia—recalled the days when we stood 
alone, before either of them were brought into the war by 
direct attack, the days when “‘ some onlookers said that the 
war was phoney and others said that it was imperialistic”’. 
More lately came Lord Cranborne’s statesmanlike exposition 
of British colonial policy and British colonial achievements : 
“‘ Of one thing I am sure—the British Colonial Empire is not 
coming to an end. The work that we have to do is only 
beginning. We, the citizens of the British Empire, whatever 


our race, religion or colour, have a mission to perform, and it | 


is a mission which is esential to the welfare of the world.”’ 
These are all heartening words—better words than we have 
heard from our Ministers for many a long day. By every 


standard, moral and material, the Empire is being more closely | 


knit together. Morally we are strengthened by the fact that 
our brothers and our cousins joined freely with us in stemming 
the invader in the hour of peril. Materially, day by day the 
ties of communication are becoming closer. And behind it 


all is one deep fundamental fact. Throughout history land | 


frontiers have almost always divided people, whereas the sea has 
been the great uniter, the age-long way by which culture has 
spread. Our Empire is founded on the sea and, so long as we 
keep faith in ourselves, here at the centre, it will endure as the 
living monument and the home of a dauntless and matchless 


people. 
A.B.C., etc. 


We issued with our November number the second war 
map as a supplement to the National Review. This covers 
the Near and Middle East from the Balkan Peninsula to the 
Caspian, and from the Black Sea to the Nile. We hope our 
readers will find this map as useful as the last. A few separate 
copies are still available, price 2s., from the Rolls House 
Publishing Co., 2 Bream’s Buildings, E.C.4. 
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ON TAKING THE INITIATIVE 


THE assumption of the initiative, which had hitherto lain in 
the hands of the Axis, by the Allied Nations has made us all 
much more cheerful in our outlook during the last two months, 
continuing the rise of spirits which started with the victories 
of Generals Alexander and Montgomery in the western desert 
of Egypt. We feel that at last we have started on the way to 
reversing the almost unbroken tide of German successes. 
Our misfortunes and defeats throughout the war up to now are 
traceable to a failure to secure a sufficient measure of that 
command of the sea which is indispensable toa maritime power 
or to a combination of powers separated by oceans. Now at 
last we see undertaken widespread operations directed towards 
regaining the command of the sea in the vital area of the 
Mediterranean. 

When that object is achieved, many of our difficulties and 
the obstacles against which we have been striving so far at sea 
will be overcome. But it has perhaps not been realised, 
though it certainly should be, that the inception of the North 
African operations by Anglo-American forces has thrown a 
very greatly increased strain on our sea resources; and, 
moreover, that there is no relaxation of this strain to be 
expected for some considerable time to come. I reveal no 
secrets in pointing this out ; the state of affairs is well known 
to the enemy, better indeed perhaps than to the British and 
American public. It can be clearly understood from con- 
sideration of what the recent operations have entailed. 

Just after the Anglo-American landings in French North 
Africa, Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, a member of the British War 
Cabinet, in a speech in New York on November 11, told his 
audience and the world that the expeditions had called for 
the employment of well over 500 merchant ships, together 
with more than 350 warships for their protection. Mr. 
Churchill has expressed the opinion that the almost complete 
surprise achieved was due in no small measure to the Axis 
belief that the United Nations were so short of shipping that 
they could not be in a position to provide and employ the 
armada of that size. They may well have believed that the 
escorts could not be provided either. Let us consider how this 
great fleet of 350 warships must have been made up. 

The passage of convoys such as those which carried the 
great expedition to North Africa calls for naval protection of 
two sorts. The first is what is known in naval parlance as 
“close escort,” designed to protect the ships under convoy 
from the attacks of U-boats and aircraft. It must consist of 
anti-submarine escorts of the destroyer and corvette classes— 
small ships equipped with asdics for locating U-boats and with 
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depth charges for their attack. These anti-submarine escorts 
are required in substantial numbers ever since the adoption 
by the Germans of the method of long-range ‘‘ browning ”’ 
torpedo attacks on convoys, in place of the short-range pre- 
cision attacks which had formally been the usual tactics of 
submarines. It will easily be understood that the greater the 
range at which U-boats are wont to make their torpedo attacks 
the larger the number of anti-submarine escorts which are 
needed to counter them. The method of protecting ships 
against U-boat attack is to locate the U-boat, if possible 
before she is able to fire torpedoes, and to subject her at once 
to intense attack which, if it does not succeed in destroying 
her, will at least keep the attention of her captain so occupied 
with his own defence and efforts to escape from depth charges, 
that he is unable to attend to the business of attacking the 
convoy. It takes a much larger number of escort craft to 
form a cordon round the convoy at a distance of perhaps 
three or four miles than would suffice if no U-boat attacks 
were to be expected outside a range of some 1,000 yards. 

Moreover, when a U-boat is located whether before or 
after she has made an attack on the convoy, she must be 
hunted and kept constantly under counter-attack until either 
she has been destroyed or the convoy has passed on out of 
her reach. This entails a detachment from the convoy of one, 
or preferably two, escort craft for every U-boat located; and 
it is necessary, of course, that there should still be enough 
left to give the convoy adequate protection against other 
U-boats during their absence, observing that each subsequent 
attack calls for the detachment of more escort craft. It will 
thus be understood that in-waters where provision has to be 
made for defence against intensive U-boat attack, escorting 
craft in substantial numbers are indispensable. 

It is the same with air attack. Bombing attacks, if 
adequate defence is not available, can be exceedingly danger- 
ous against transports crowded with troops, as was shown by 
more than one experience during the withdrawal of British 
troops from France after the collapse of that unhappy 
country. Some protection is provided by the anti-aircraft 
fire of the merchant ships themselves, and this has increased 
in efficiency to an enormous extent in the last two years. It 
cannot be enough, however, to give protection on the scale 
necessary if the convoy is likely to pass through waters in 
which enemy aircraft are able to operate from shore airfields. 


It needs to be supplemented therefore by the anti-aircraft f 


fire of greater intensity and a higher standard of efficiency 
than it is possible to reach in the case of the more or less 
improvised A.A. armaments of merchant ships. This is pro- 


vided by anti-aircraft escort ships of the sloop class—one of f 
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which, H.M.S. [dts, was in the list of ships lost in the North 
African operations—which have recently, it would seem, been 
reinforced by improvised warships of the same class—such as 
H.M.S. Tynwald, also in the list of ships lost—which is under- 
stood to have been a converted merchant ship in which a 
strong anti-aircraft armament had been mounted. 

Even this, however, is not sufficient. Anti-aircraft fire 
can prove a substantial deterrent to close-range dive-bombing 
or level bombing from a medium height. But it can rarely be 
fully effective against attack in mass by torpedo aircraft or, 
indeed, by bombers. For efficient protection it must be 
supplemented by operations of fighter aircraft, and once the 
convoy passes outside fighter-range from home airfields, those 
fighters can only be provided on the spot by aircraft carriers. 
The close escort must then comprise aircraft carriers as well as 
ships of the classes already enumerated. 

An expedition approaching a hostile or unfriendly shore 
must be prepared to encounter mines. Mine-sweeping there- 
fore, will be an indispensable factor in the close escort. And 
since mine-sweepers are commonly not of great operating 
range, they may need refuelling on passage, with a consequent 
increase in their numbers. 

Armies afloat in transports—as the Japanese have found 
to their cost on more than one occasion in the south-west 
Pacific in the last two months—are at their most vulnerable. 
A man-of-war—as Captain Agnew of the Aurora has demon- 
strated to the enemy on more than one occasion in the Central 
Mediterranean—can annihilate a whole division in a few 
moments when they are so circumstanced. When armies are 
being moved by sea, therefore, they must be protected against 
attack by enemy fleets; and the only really reliable means 
of such protection is a stronger fleet, so disposed that it can 
make sure of bringing any attacking fleet to action before it 
can come within striking range of the transports. 

No doubt some air enthusiasts would contest this state- 
ment and maintain that fleets can be wiped out by air forces. 
So they can, of course, in certain circumstances, as the Prince 
of Wales and Repulse were sunk from the air in the Siamese 
Gulf, and as the F771 and Gloucester were sunk by dive-bombers 
north of Crete. But what is needed here is protection that 
shall be continuously reliable, by night as well as day. The 
danger to transports from warship attack is as great by night 


'as by day—as Admiral Harcourt’s action off Tunis on 


December 1 showed very clearly—and air forces can give no 
protection then ; moreover, American air forces, great as has 
been their success against ships in the south-west Pacific, have 
never been able to intercept and stop all Japanese reinforce- 
ments sent by sea to Guadalcanal. Whatever air forces may 
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succeed in achieving in the unspecified future, to-day it f 


remains true that, for a sea-borne military expedition that 
passes within reach of an enemy fleet, the only reliable defence 
is a suitably placed defending fleet. 

This, however, need not generally form part of the close 
escort. It is more suitably placed somewhere between the 
troop convoys and the bases of the enemy fleet ; and means 
must be available to keep its admiral informed of any move 
by that fleet, so that it may be brought to action before it 
can get at the convoys. The defending fleet, that is to say, 
must give “ cover’ to the convoys; and the two forms of 
naval protection, to which reference was made at the beginning 
of this analysis, are “‘ close escort,’ and “ cover.” 

The use of air forces enters into the operations of “‘ cover ” 
just as it does into those of the close escort. The efficiency of 
cover depends on information, upon ensuring that the admiral 
of the covering fleet receives timely notice of any move by the 
enemy fleet. For much of that information reliance must be 
placed on air reconnaissance ; and whatever other sources of 
information—and there are many in war—may be available, 
air reconnaissance cannot be dispensed with. Part of these 
covering operations, and a very important part of them, is a 
widespread organisation of air reconnaissance. And since, as 
in the case of the North African expedition, much of the sea 
and land to be reconnoitred is beyond the reach of the land- 
based air forces, the reconnaissance air forces too, must be 
provided by the Navy’s aircraft carriers. 

There is thus, on examination, no mystery about the 
composition of the great fleet of over 350 warships of which 
Mr. Lyttelton spoke. The Anglo-American convoys while in 
the Atlantic during their passage towards French North 
Africa, might have been attacked by the German battleship 
Tirpitz, supported by pocket battleships and heavy cruisers 
emerging from their anchorages in Norwegian fjords. After 
they entered the Mediterranean, they were open to attack by 
the Italian Fleet of six or seven battleships, supported by the 
few cruisers remaining to Mussolini’s fleet. There was always 
a possibility that the news of foreign forces landing in French 
African possessions might bring French squadrons, from 
Toulon, to the sound of the guns—one could never forseee to 
what action the leadership of Admiral Darlan would impel the 
French Fleet, and, as it turned out, the great battleship Jean 
Bart at Casablanca did resist the landing. Against all these 
cover had to be provided. 

That, however, can have presented no difficult problem to 
the Admiralty and the Navy Department. Cover against all 
these fleets is constantly provided—it is the basis of the great 
convoy system which sustains the life of this country, and 
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under which the strength of the United Nations is being built 
up. The practical working of the system of cover was seen 
when the Bismarck put to sea in May 1941. 

The close escorts, on the other hand, are another thing, 
and to understand the problem of them it is easiest to look at 
it from the point of view of British forces alone. Mr. Lyttelton 
spoke of over 350 warships, and we know now that these were 
three separate expeditions, one of which was wholly American 
and the other two British. Realising that the total included 
the covering fleets, with all the subsidiary squadrons and 
flotillas they comprised, and the American expeditions’ close 
escorts, one may reasonably conclude that the two British 
expeditions, to Oran and Algiers respectively, needed the 
service of something between 100 and 200 destroyers, sloops, 
corvettes, A.A. ships, minesweepers, etc. The exact figure is 
unimportant—for the sake of illustration, it may conveniently 
be taken as some 150. 

Now all the world knows that the British Navy does not 
possess a surplus of 150 escort craft, unemployed until last 
November and ready to be put on to the job of taking the 
armada to Algeria. So far from disposing of any surplus, it 
has never had enough for all its needs, and shortage has been 
reflected in the heavy losses which the U-boats have been 
able to inflict on the shipping of the Allies. That great flotilla 
of 150 escort craft, that is to say, can only have been provided 
by depleting existing convoy routes elsewhere. On those 
routes, either the protection now being given is to-day on a 
standard definitely lower than that up to which it had been 
possible recently to work; or else, if the standard of pro- 
tection has not been lowered by the full measure of the number 
of escort warships withdrawn, the drop has only been lessened 
by once more increasing the strain on those that remain up 
to the limit of endurance. That is how it comes about that, 
as I stated at the beginning of this article, the strain at sea 
has been greatly increased by the African adventure. 

This development ought undoubtedly to be generally 
realised, as an antidote to the over-jubilation that any turn 
for the better in the course of events is liable to induce in the 
more volatile of our politicians and amateur strategists. But 
there is no cause to be unduly disturbed by it. We have 
before now been woefully short of the forces we need at sea— 
which, it should be noted, include air forces as well as ships— 
to ensure us that degree of command of the sea that is a 
necessity to us. But we have survived. It is improbable that 
the shortage now voluntarily accepted on other convoy routes 
in order to make the African expedition possible, even 
approaches the dire shortage under which we laboured every- 
where after the collapse of France in 1940, and our own heavy 
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losses of, and damage to, our all too few destroyers at that 
time. Moreover, to-day we are in a much better position to 
work up our strength at sea, in both material and personnel, 
than we were in 1940. To-day it is perhaps better understood 
than it has been earlier how vital to our whole war effort is 
the sea affair, and there may not be so much reluctance as 
there was to divert air resources from less vital spheres of 
activity to the fundamental business of securing our sea 
communications—command of the sea, that is to say. Our 
air resources are vastly greater now than two-and-a-half years 
ago. If enough of them are devoted to work at sea—and are 
trained for the work rather than coming to it, on the sacred 
principle of versatility, unpractised and therefore not fully 
competent to perform it—they may well do much to offset 
the shortage of escort craft. 

But for the meanwhile it must be realised that the standard 
of convoy protection generally must have been reduced ; and 
that in consequence, we can hardly expect the recent improve- 
ment in merchant ship sinking to continue. Indeed, losses 
may perhaps increase again—-that is a point on which it is 
impossible, without further knowledge than is available to 
anyone not in an official position, to forecast. 

There is, however, another factor in the present situation 
which works in the opposite direction. The landings in Africa 
have proved a magnet to the U-boats, and many which were 
dispersed over all parts of the Atlantic have been concentrated 
on the dense traffic that we have had to maintain between our 
bases and the Algerian and Moroccan ports. That has made 
it possible to locate them and attack them more intensively. 
A week after the landing, Mr. Churchill was able to announce 
that thirteen of them had already been destroyed. Some 
weeks later Mr. Alexander was able to mention a still more 
impressive figure by adopting the category “sunk or 
damaged,” and giving the numbers so reached as thirty. It 
seems probable that the Axis must perforce do everything in 
their power to hamper the Allies’ Tunisian operations, and 
must therefore continue to concentrate a large part of their 
available force of U-boats on the North African traffic. If so, 
one of our greatest difficulties in making progress in the vital 
task of destroying U-boats—that of concentrating defence 
forces in the area of their chief attacks—may well be con- 
siderably lessened ; and we may expect with some confidence 
that the increased rate of U-boat destruction will be main- 
tained, if not actually increased. 

It must be realised, moreover, that there is no immediate 
prospect of any relaxation of the increased strain that has 
been thrown upon our sea forces. The North African landing 
complete, it can hardly be possible for the Admiralty to 
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return the 150 escort craft to their former spheres of activity. 
The North African operations call for a continuous service of 
supply and reinforcement from now on, which involves sea 
traffic of no small dimensions. This need has already been 
illustrated. Press correspondents have described the check 
which the Anglo-American forces have suffered at Tebourba 
in their advance on Tunis and Bizerta, and some of them have 
attributed this check, partially at least, to inadequacy of the 
air support in face of the increased air forces which the Axis 
have been able to concentrate in Northern Tunisia. That 
disparity will have to be remedied, and one of the chief needs 
must certainly be an increase in the Anglo-American fighter 
strength. That need can be supplied only by sea and in no 
other way. The fighters cannot be flown from home to North 
Africa, nor can the ground installations or fuel supplies, 
without which they cannot operate when they arrive there. 
Already for this one demand alone from the front line, a 
considerable service of sea-borne supplies is needed ; and this 
is but one demand of which the public has heard, out of many 
of which no mention has appeared in war correspondents’ 
despatches. . 

Though the sea-borne service and supply must evidently 
be of very substantial dimensions, it can hardly need the 
whole armada of 500 merchant ships which had to be used to 
transport the great army which made the first descent upon 
the Algerian and Moroccan shores. A much smaller number of 
merchant ships, transports and supply ships, should suffice 
for the to-and-fro traffic which will be needed to carry the 
supplies and reinforcements that that army needs as its 
operations develop. But there can be little, if any, reduction 
in the number of escort vessels needed; for if the total 
number of transports is smaller, the traffic is almost certainly 
continuous. 

Moreover, there are casualties and losses to be taken into 
account. Mr. Alexander on December 3 announced the loss 
of two destroyers, five escort ships, a depot ship, a mine- 
sweeper and an aircraft carrier ; if these ships were lost, it is 
quite certain that at least an equal, probably larger number 
of the same classes suffered damage—U-boats are not the 
only class of warship which are subject to damage as well as 
loss when they go into action. It is quite possible that, even 
if it had been theoretically possible, once the original mass 
landing was completed, to return to their former duties a 
number of escort craft diverted thence for the purpose of this 
operation, that surplus has been largely if not wholly absorbed 
by the casualties that these ships have suffered. Casualties 
will not cease with the end of the first phase of the operation ; 
they will continue and are continuing at this time. 
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On the whole, it thus seems unlikely that there can be any 
prospect of the return of the escort craft, withdrawn for North 
Africa, to their former duties. The escort strength which has 
been depleted on other routes will, of course, be gradually 
built up once more as new craft come into service. But in 
the meanwhile the increased strain persists. 

Even if and when the Allies succeed in expelling the Axis 
forces altogether from North Africa, there is little relief of the 
strain at sea to be looked for. The object of that expulsion 
is to regain for our forces the free use of the Mediterranean 
route. But to expel the enemy from Africa, does not expel 
his forces, air and sea, from the Mediterranean altogether. He 
will still be able to operate from European bases with U-boats 
and with air forces. The possession of North Africa should 
enable us on our side to operate the necessary air forces to 
neutralise those of the Axis, in order to pass our traffic 
through—as is done in the English Channel to-day. Against 
U-boats substantial escort forces will still have to be employed 
throughout the 2,000 miles of the Mediterranean. Allied 
traffic through the Mediterranean is likely to increase con- 
tinually as the war progresses, and as Allied forces are built 
up to the strength necessary for the defeat of the Axis and are 
assembled in the areas appropriate to that task. There is no 
further prospect of diminution in the needs of the Mediter- 
ranean for the escort craft. 

The opening of the Mediterranean, however, should effect 
a substantial saving in merchant ship tonnage. At present all 
supplies for the armies for the Near East have to be carried 
more than 10,000 miles by sea from the United Kingdom; 
through the Mediterranean the distance is no more than 
3,000. A ship on that route is worth in carrying power three 
ships on the south-about route. But there cannot be a 
corresponding saving in ships-of-war which protect the 
merchant ships. The actual disposition of men-of-war 
employed on that duty is, of course, a closely-guarded opera- 

tional secret ; but it is merely a matter of common sense to 
realise that routes on which ships are liable only to less frequent 
and smaller scale of attack are unlikely to be so strongly guarded 
as those on which more intense attack is either experienced or 
to be expected. By re-opening the Mediterranean we are 
substituting a short route upon which protection of the fullest 
scale must be provided for a much longer one which presumably 
has been less fully guarded. Without knowledge of actual 
dispositions it is not possible to pronounce whether the sub 
stitution involves any saving in naval commitments or not; 
but if it does, the saving can be only small. 

Moreover, the use of the South Atlantic route cannot b 
discontinued altogether. Our traffic to and from the Neal 
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East has never been the only traffic to use it. Our com- 
munications with South Africa remain as important as ever ; 
so do those with Australia and the Antipodes, which, for one 
reason or another, have normally taken the Cape route. The 
effect on this route of the port and airfields of Dakar becoming 
available to the United Nations will be doubtless to some 
extent to ease the strain in this area. But the net result is 
almost certainly an increase in our commitments for defence 
of shipping at sea. 

There is nothing in all this that was either unforeseen or 
should now be depressing. We should all have realised from 
the beginning that as the war developed the strain on our 
resources and our energies would increase, and will probably 
continue to increase until victory is won. There is in war no 
short cut to victory. We cannot sit back and expect victory 
to come to us without great and increasing efforts to gain it. 
There is no escape from the necessity of fighting and winning 
battles, and that prospect we must have ever before us. 

But equally we must keep our feet on the ground and 
realise where we stand. The successes hitherto of the North 
African expeditions must not make us forget-or fail to realise 
the strain we have accepted in order to achieve that success. 
Successfully carried through, they may have the appearance 
to some of having been both simple and easy, and if it is not 
realised how much effort, risk and increased strain they 
entailed, there may be a demand of the inception in half a 
dozen parts of the world of similar operations which may 
perhaps be forced upon the command by ignorant and un- 
thinking political clamour. Whether more of such operations 
are within our powers is a technical question ; it can only be 
judged by those who have at their disposal full knowledge of 
actual and potential resources. If they are, those with whom 
the direction of our war operations lies have shown that they 
may be trusted to act with initiative, energy and skill. If 
they are not, to urge their inception is to jeopardise the 
success already achieved. 


H. G. THURSFIELD. 
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[A speech delivered by Lord Cranborne in the House of Lords on 
December 3. A few formalities have been deleted.—Epb., N. R.] 

In rising to reply to what I think everybody, will agree has been a full, 
an interesting and an important debate, I should like first of all, if I may, 
to thank Lord Listowel, and the other noble Lords who have spoken for 
the kind things they have said about myself. I need not tell the House 
how great was my regret in leaving the Colonial Office. There is no 
more enthralling Department in the whole range of Government, and, 
what is more, if I may say so, I think there is no more efficient Depart- 
ment in the whole range of Government. Lord Samuel, said he had 
found that the administration of the Colonial Office was sometimes slow, 
but I am sure he will be the first to recognise that in the administration 
of very far-flung territories, especially in times like these, a certain delay 
is sometimes inevitable. Moreover, perhaps there has been a change for 
the better since he first knew it. At any rate I can say for myself that ] 
always found there keenness, a deep devotion to duty, and an open mind, 
and I leave the Colonial Office with a very deep respect for the officials 
of the Colonial Office and of the Colonial Service. 

For all these reasons it is inevitable that I should be sad at leaving 
that great office. On the other hand, I must confess that it became quite 
clear to me after a comparatively short experience that the Colonial 
Secretary’s job is very much a whole time one, and with the recent very 
notable and noticeable increase in your Lordships’ activities it could not, 
in my view, be adequately combined with the Leadership of this House. 
Therefore my loss will be the Colonies’ gain. Moreover, of one thing 
I am quite certain, and that is that there can be no man more admirably 
qualified for the arduous duties of a Colonial Secretary than my right 
honourable friend the new Minister who has succeeded me. In addition, 
he will continue to have at his disposal the unrivalled assistance of the 
Under-Secretary, Mr. Macmillan, to whom I should like to say I owea 
debt of gratitude which I can never repay. Colonel Stanley has entered 
upon his duties, as I think the House will certainly agree, at a moment of 
great opportunity, of great opportunity both imperially and _inter- 
nationally, and in my view his period of office will certainly be a fruitful 

one for the Colonies. 

I would like before I go on to the main subject of my reply, to remove 
one very small misapprehension which was voiced by Lord Listowel. He 
said that I should no longer continue to reply for the Colonial Office. 
That is not the case. It has been arranged that I shall still reply for that 
office. I am personally very happy to think that I shall still maintain 
connection with the Department for which I have come to have so deep 
an affection, and also that I shall continue to engage in interesting 
exchanges of views with the noble Lord, Lord Wedgwood, on the 
question of Palestine. 

Lord Listowel, both in his Motion and in the speech with which he 
introduced it, has asked His Majesty’s Government for a statement of 
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Colonial policy. No one could possibly complain that he should have 
raised this subject. It is clearly of the first interest and importance. Ever 
since the fall of Malaya, as Lord Samuel has already pointed out, a 
constant fire of criticism has been directed against the administration of 
our Colonial Empire. Much of that criticism, as I shall hope to show 
this afternoon, is misdirected. It is mainly voiced by those who, however 
well intentioned, have little or no personal experience of the Colonies. 
But that very fact makes it most essential that we should give an account 
of our administration. Take the outstanding example of Malaya itself 
which has already been referred to this afternoon. There have been 
those, both here and abroad, who have drawn the conclusion that we lost 
it because the local inhabitants had not been fully enough associated with 
the Government of their country. The question of the pace at which 
constitutional reforms should be made is no doubt, as Lord Samuel said, 
one on which differing views may be entertained. But, in this particular 
case, it surely cannot be maintained that the lack of representative govern- 
ment in Malaya accounts for our disasters there. 

The neighbouring country of Siam was not only self-governing, but 
independent. Yet it surrendered without a semblance of resistance. Nor 
did the admirably conducted Administration in the Dutch East Indies 
and the representative institutions in the Philippines save those countries 
from a similar fate. The reason why we lost Malaya was indeed an 
entirely different and far simpler one. Our failure was not administrative, 
but military. Engaged, as we were, in a mortal struggle with two great 
European Powers, we could not, in addition, provide sufficient arma- 
ments to defend our Far Eastern possessions against a third well-armed 
and trained aggressor. For such a situation as that no wider measure of 
self-government could have provided a cure. 

We have indeed, as has been said already by Lord Samuel, no need 
to stand in a white sheet over our administration of Malaya. It is true 
that we did not teach the Malayans to fight. That was, rightly or wrongly, 
not our policy. But we did give them, over a long period, internal peace, 
law and order, justice, and a hitherto unknown measure of prosperity. 
Within the last thirty-five years we reduced the death-rate from 46 per 
1,000 to 20 per 1,000. We set up hospitals and welfare centres throughout 
the territories. e Wintroduced free compulsory education for all Malay 
boys between the ages of 7 and 14 years. We developed the great tin 
and rubber industries to the benefit not only of the indigenous inhabitants 
and ourselves but of the world. We transformed the island of Singapore 
from an unproductive poverty-stricken jungle into one of the great ports 
of the world. No doubt our Administration can be criticised. No 
Administration is perfect. But we need have no fear of the judgment of 
the historian of the future with regard to the great work that we accom- 
plished in the years that preceded the war. 

It is, however, clear that the extent of these achievements is even now 
not known, and the same is no doubt equally true of the other territories 
of the British Colonial Empire. That is perhaps our own fault. It is 
alien to the British temperament to advertise our achievements. But 
2* 
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there ate times when reticence can be carried too far, and this is one of 
them. I agreed most warmly with what has been said by my friend 
Viscount Bledisloe as to the necessity of a wider measure of education 
both here and abroad as to our record in Colonial administration. This 
is a matter, I would assure him, which is at present already engaging the 
attention of His Majesty’s Government. There is, throughout the world, 
an intense interest at the present time in the welfare of Colonial peoples 
and it is due to ourselves and to other nations that we should give some 
account of our stewardship and of the existing policy of His Majesty’s 
Government towards the non-self-governing territories of the British 
Empire. Whether the right course is for His Majesty’s Government 
unilaterally to produce, as has been suggested in some quarters, a’ Colonial 
Charter, I am not so certain. Even the term “‘ Colonial Charter ”’ is to 
my mind open to criticism. It is no doubt compact and convenient. But 
anyone who has had any personal experience of the Colonial Empire 
would, I think, agree that it tends to be over-simplified and in some ways 
misleading. 

For one thing, it begs the question, what is a Colony ? In its truest 
sense, a Colony is surely an area colonised by emigrants from another 
country, a place where such emigrants, who have left their own homes 
either as a result of persecution, bad times, or even a sense of adventure, 
go to settle and make a new life. A Colony in that truest sense almost 
inevitably involves the gradual extinction or serious disturbance of the 
indigenous population. Examples of this are to be found in Canada, 
Australia and the United States. If one were to go to any of these great 
countries and ask to see the original inhabitants, there would be con- 
siderable difficulty in finding them. Except in certain limited and remote 
districts, they have almost entirely died out. That is not of course to say 
that the colonisation of these vast thinly inhabited spaces has been wrong. 
The population of the world is constantly increasing, methods of trans- 
portation are improving, and nature abhors a vacuum. If some parts of 
the world are over-populated and others under-populated, the peoples of 
the over-populated areas will always overflow into the areas where there 
is more room for them, and the world as a whole has certainly benefited 
by the increased wealth and prosperity which they create. 

But whatever the merits or demerits of Colonies in this strictest and 
truest sense, the fact remains that, paradoxically enough, the term does 
not accurately apply to the British Colonial Empire as it exists to-day. 
With very few exceptions, such as the Highlands of Kenya and the 
Falkland Islands, the non-self-governing territories of the British Empire 
heve none of them been colonised from Britain. There are a few terti- 
tories, for example in the West Indies, where the original inhabitants 
have disappeared and their places been taken by a mixed population, 
mainly a few British planters and a large number of persons of African 
or East Indian origin who were originally in the first case their slaves, in 
the second their employees, but who have now become, so to speak, 
the ordinary inhabitants of those territories. But elsewhere, and this 
remainder comprises over go per cent. of the whole, the indigenous 
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peoples have not been driven away, nor have they died out. They remain 
in their own homes and constitute to-day the overwhelming proportion 
of the population. If one went, for instance, to West Africa, the difficulty, 
except in a few of the coastal towns, would be not to find the African, 
but the European inhabitants. In the vast territories of Nigeria, which 
has a native population of over 20,000,000, there are only about 2,500 
white residents, administrative officers, business men, missionaries and 
doctors ; and the same would be true, in a greater or lesser degree, of 
practically all the other territories. 

The British Colonial Empire is in fact quite different from what its 
name would lead one to suppose. It is different both in its character and 
its origin. It did not come under the British flag because the British 
people wished themselves to live there. It is quite unsuitable for that 
purpose. Situated, as it is, very largely, in the Tropics, it is not a white 
man’s country. It came into being gradually, in many and various ways, 
and for many and various reasons. Some Colonies, such as certain of the 
West Indian Islands, Ceylon, Mauritius, Gibraltar, and Cyprus became 
part of the Empire as the result of wars against other European Powers, 
of whose Empires they already formed part. Others, such as Uganda, 
Kenya, Zanzibar and Nyasaland, were originally occupied as part of our 
campaign against the Slave Trade. One, Sierra Leone, was occupied for 
the purpose of setting up a home for freed slaves. ‘Two, the Gold Coast 
and the greater part of Nigeria, grew from trading stations. Yet more, 
such as Fiji, Malaya and Malta, were taken under the British Crown by 
agreement with their rulers or their peoples. So many and various were 
the origins from which the British Colonial Empire sprang. 

Lord Wedgwood: Do not forget the missionaries. 

Viscount Cranborne : Iam coming to the missionaries. They played 
a large part in the abolition of the slave trade. Broadly speaking, the 
pioneers of the British Colonial Empire were not generals or admirals. 
They have been drawn from the ranks of traders and missionaries. They 
have been men and women like Livingstone, the great missionary 
explorer ; Mungo Park, the young surgeon who, as noble Lords know, 
travelled in the unknown country between the trading stations on the 
West African Coast; Mary Kingsley, living among, trading with, and 
caring for the savage tribes in the interior of West Africa; Stamford 
Raffles, the progressive administrator who founded Singapore ; Sir John 
Kirk, the Consul-General in Zanzibar, who played so great a part in 
stopping the slave traffic ; Lord Lugard, who has already been mentioned 
to-day, and whose name will ever be linked with the principle of trustee- 
ship and its practical application in Nigeria and Uganda; Sir Ronald 
Ross, the pioneer in malarial research. Those are the type of men and 
women who are our heroes and heroines, with many others whose names 
are forgotten but whose work endures. We have established ourselves 
in these remote areas with the good will of the native peoples of the 
countries and it has been our aim and object, while endeavouring to 
remove abuses, to retain, as far as possible, the existing social structure, 
traditions, and customs, of the territories to which we have come. 
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This essential fact should be borne in mind by those who, in the news- 
papers and elsewhere, demand a standardised Colonial policy applicable 
equally to all the territories of the British Colonial Empire. Anyone who 
has studied the Colonial question will know that no such simple course 
is open to us. That striking feature of the British Empire, I repeat is its 
diversity—a diversity of continents, islands, climates, conditions, prob- 
lems ; above all, a diversity of peoples, greater than in any Empire of 
the past. To deal with this diversity of peoples and conditions we have 
been obliged to establish and operate systems of administration dis- 
tinguished above all by variety, elasticity and flexibility. We have no 
cut and dried pattern in the British Empire. We have adopted and 
adapted existing systems, changing them readily as the need arose and as 
experience taught. For advanced peoples, we have sought to devise 
elaborate constitutional forms, incorporating a high degree of self- 
government. For more backward peoples, we have sought to retain as 
far as possible the existing forms of local government, though no doubt 
moulding and colouring them with our own experience and gradually 
educating them to assume wider responsibilities. 

This has of course been a process of very gradual evolution. We have 
ourselves learnt a great deal during the centurtes since the British Empire 
began first to come into being. What is now called a social conscience is 
something comparatively new in the world. It would, of course, be 
absurd to claim that our motives have throughout been merely altruistic. 
It would be smug as well as absurd. I have said that the main pioneers 
of our Empire were traders, and traders, especially in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries were mainly, if not entirely, interested in trade. The 
peoples with whom their commerce was conducted and in whose terti- 
tories their trading establishments were set up were of no concern to 
them, only as a source of profit. That this was a point of view not con- 
fined to the British is clear from the fact that most European nations at 
that time condoned and even encouraged the slave trade. But gradually, 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, our outlook towards backward 
and subject peoples began to change. A sense of responsibility for their 
welfare began to show itself. As far back as 1785, Burke, speaking on 
the India Bill, used the expression “‘ trusteeship ” in relation to peoples 
not so advanced as ourselves. No doubt, he was ahead of his time. But 
the theories which he and other statesmen enunciated bore fruit, and, 
with the nineteenth century, the idea that as an advanced nation we had 
a moral responsibility for the welfare of the backward peoples of the 
Empire came to be generally accepted as a basis of British Colonial policy. 
The old ideas of exploitation gave place to the new doctrine of trustee- 
ship. 

We can, I think, fairly claim that in this respect Britain was well ahead 
of the rest of the world. Indeed, it is significant—and I would draw the 
attention of the House to this—that in the idealistic atmosphere in which 
an attempt was made to settle the future progress of world affairs ona 
firm and enduring basis at the Peace Conference after the last war, the 
principles embodied in the Treaty of Versailles for the policy to be 
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adopted towards those backward peoples who were as yet unable to 
stand by themselves were substantially those which we ourselves had 
already, for long, been applying to the administration of our own 
Colonies. How, over the last century, have we approached this complex 
and difficult task ? We say, and truly, that the ultimate objective of our 
policy has been and is to promote self-government in the Colonies. That 
is our main aim. But we do not mean by this the mere perpetuation of 
what we found when we went there, government by some local autocrat 
or some narrow tribal oligarchy, with all the poverty and cruelty which 
has so often accompanied it in the past. We seek indeed to retain all that 
is good in the existing social and political system, but we aim also to 
gtaft it to modern ideas and the lessons of our own experience, so that 
finally the peoples of even the most backward colonies may become fit 
for free institutions, self-government by the people as a whole—which is 
what we mean by free institutions—and the problem of making free 
institutions understood and worked in backward and primitive com- 
munities is, as noble lords we have had first-hand experience know, not 
an easy one. 

It is sometimes suggested by well-intentioned people, both here and 
abroad, people with no practical experience of Colonial conditions, that 
a democratic system of government can quite easily be grafted, say, on 
to an African community organised on a tribal basis. To such people, 
we may seem slow and hesitating. But, as your Lordships very well know, 
it is not so easy as that. Let us first clear our own minds as to what we 
mean in this context, by free institutions. Do we mean the sort of 
political system that we have here? If so, the people must be capable 
not only of changing their government when they are not satisfied with 
it, but of providing an alternative Government to take its place. That 
implies a very high standard of political development in the people. 
They must be able to think for themselves, judge for themselves. Demo- 
cracy, as we know it here, is not an easy system of government to work. 
It is, probably, of all political systems the most difficult that the mind 
of man has devised. It requires wisdom and tolerance and restraint and 
abroad outlook on the part of the individual citizen. We in this country 
have a system which, we believe, works well. So have the United States, 
so have the Scandinavian countries, Belgium and Holland, and a number 
of other countries. But these are all communities with a long democratic 
tradition. In some of the ther countries even of Europe democracy 
has not yet, it must be confessed, proved a strikingly successful form of 
government. The peoples of these countries were not yet ready to 
shoulder their responsibilities. They did not want to govern themselves. 
They preferred to be governed. Free institutions in those countries led 
to something approaching anarchy, and the situation had eventually to 
be restored by the desperate expedient of dictatorship. 

It is, therefore, not surprising if many of the peoples of the British 
Colonial Empire are not yet ready for full self-government, and will not 
be ready for some considerable time. Nor is it by any means sure that 
to give them self-government prematurely, before they are educated up 
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to it, would be for the happiness and prosperity of the peoples themselves, 
At the same time, it must clearly be our aim to equip Colonial peoples to 
administer their own affairs, whether our goal is near or far. That is 
one of the main aims which British Colonial policy sets itself, and we have 
made, and are making, considerable progress. 

In some Colonies, such as, for example, Bermuda, Bahamas and 
Barbados, Constitutions have long been in existence, in some cases for 
over 300 years. The Constitution of Bermuda is the next oldest to that 
of the United Kingdom, within the Empire. In these Colonies, His 
Majesty’s Government have no power to secure the passage of any 
legislation against the vote of the local Legislature, except by the passing 
of an Act by the Parliament in the United Kingdom, a constitutional 
method which cannot be lightly adopted. Moreover, in the Caribbean, 
a further advance is now in contemplation. In accordance with the 
recommendations of the Moyne Commission, preparations are already 
under way in a number of the Colonies for an extension of the franchise 
and a wider unofficial representation on the legislative councils as soon 
as circumstances permit. At the other side of the world, in Ceylon, a 
new Constitution was introduced in 1931, which gives a wide measure 
of responsible government, based on adult suffrage—that is a very 
advanced Constitution—and the Imperial Government have undertaken 
that the question of constitutional reform shall be further examined at 
the end of the war. 

Other Colonies are still at the phase of Crown Colony government. 
But here, too, steady progress is being made. To give one example, in 
Africa we have introduced a system of selecting chiefs, with their councils 
of advisers, who are chosen according to tribal status and administer the 
affairs of their people under the general guidance of British officers. These 
units of local administration have their own Treasuries and their own 
revenues, their own Courts of Justice and their own social services,such 
as public health and education, to supplement services of the same kind 
provided by the Central Government. Many of these native adminis- 
trations, for example in Nigeria, have large revenues and are flourishing 
and efficient. 

In other ways, too, we are constantly trying to associate the people 
of the Colonies with their own Government. In many of the more 
advanced territories, the administration has been for years past carried 
on by officers born in the countries concerned ; for example, in Ceylon 
the majority of members of the administration are Ceylonese, and in the 
Malay States there is a considerable element of Malays. Both these are 
advanced communities. Apart altogether from the numbers of judges, 
doctors, and other professional men who have been enlisted in the 
Colonial Service, the step was taken recently of authorising the appoint 
ment in West Africa of Africans as administrative officers and of African 
members of the Governor’s Executive Council in Nigeria and the Gold 
Coast. Like the noble Earl, I regard this as a practical example of the 
modern doctrine of partnership, to which he has referred, and to which 
His Majesty’s Government attach full importance. The House will 
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forgive me if I have gone into these matters in such detail, but I think 
that there is as yet no realisation, at home or abroad, of the progress that 
is actually being made. The British Colonial Empire is a living organism, 
and it is constantly changing and developing. 

Up to now I have spoken mainly of the political aspect of Colonial 
policy. But quite as much might be said of developments in the social 
and economic spheres, more especially in the spheres of education, 
medicine, agriculture, labour and social services. Clearly, if we are to 
prepare the Colonial peoples for self-government in the future, we must 
first provide them with the basis of responsible citizenship, which is 
education. I use the term education in the very widest sense. It covers 
many kinds of training, suited to the needs of different peoples living 
under different conditions. The content of education and the tempo of 
progress must be closely and realistically adjusted to actual circumstances. 
But the problem can be subdivided and attacked simultaneously on 
several fronts. Iam not going to embark to-day on educational theorising, 
but I should like to say a few words on the general issues as I see them 
and what we are doing to face them. There is, first of all, the vast field 
of mass education. We have to meet the still pressing and elementary 
need for remedying illiteracy, of which there is still a great deal in the 
Colonial Empire. At the other end of the scale, there is the need for 
higher education facilities for the training and equipment of the leaders 
of Colonial communities. In between, there is the whole range of 
secondary and vocational education for those who can absorb it. 

Now, what are we doing to tackle these problems? A tremendous 
amount is being done, but I have only time to pick out a very few 
examples. Take mass education. Comprehensive policies for dealing 
with adult and community education are being prepared. Meanwhile, 
we have programmes for spreading and improving elementary education 
in such diverse places as Nigeria, the Gold Coast, Tanganyika, Nyasaland, 
Uganda, Mauritius and the West Indies, where the organisation under 
the Comptroller for Development and Welfare, Sir Frank Stockdale, has 
been at work for nearly two years. Northern Rhodesia is in the middle 
of a five-year plan under which expenditure on African education has 
already been trebled. At the same time, higher education up to University 
standards is being developed at Achimota in West Africa and Nakerere 
in East Africa; while in Ceylon the large University College has just 
been converted into a full University. 

Lord Listowel, said that there was need not only of literary education 
but of something more, and I entirely agree. Herein lies the importance 
of vocational training, and to this the Government have been attaching 
particular importance. In this vocational field I give as an instance of 
what is going on the plan for an institute of arts, crafts and social sciences 
in West Africa. In the early stages we are, perhaps naturally, confining 
our efforts to the production of articles required for the war effort, but 
the progress stimulated by war demands will obviously have immense 
possibilities for the future. But it is not only the education of boys and 
young men about which we have to think. At least as important or even 
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more so, because it has more leeway to make up, is the question of 
women’s and girls’ education, and the Colonial Governments are paying 
special attention to this. I should like here to pay the tribute of a few 
words to those—both teachers and pupils—who have so nobly kept the 
flag of education flying in Malta. I had personally the opportunity of 
seeing them for myself and I can assure noble Lords that they have done 
a very great work. And I should like to acknowledge the great help 
which has been rendered by an officer of the L.C.C. who went out to 
help them in their difficulties with the fruits of his experience over here. 

Education and health go in many ways together. In medicine also 
we need the mass attack, and for it we require trained staff supplied by 
the Colonial people themselves—not merely people sent out from home, 
but people trained there. Medical schools are at work in East and West 
Africa, in Ceylon, Malta and Fiji, turning out doctors. Nurses and 
medical auxiliaries are being trained. Hospitals are being constructed or 
enlarged. Along with this, investigations of the utmost value are being 
carried out by our own organisations and by the Rockefeller Foundation, 
to whose generosity I would paya tribute. Slowly but steadily such vital 
problems as those of malaria, yellow fever, venereal disease, malnutrition 
and tuberculosis are being tackled. And in this connection I would pay 
a tribute to the splendid, devoted and unceasing work which is being 
done by the Colonial Medical Service, who in remote, unhealthy, fever- 
ridden districts, are giving their lives for the welfare of the native popu- 
lations. We hear little of these men and women—they do not blow their 
own trumpets, but they are among our greatest heroes and heroines. 

I have spoken of education and health. What of the third great need 
—social and economic security? Social security rests, as far as the 
Colonial Empire is concerned, upon economic security, and this in turn, 
as Lord Listowel said, rests upon agriculture. As a previous Secretary 
of State has observed, health, education and agriculture are not really 
separate problems but three aspects of the same problem—namely, the 
provision of a better and fuller life. Here again the war has cut both 
ways. It has created difficulties, but it has speeded up the production of 
food for local use, and this should have a permanent effect in raising the 
standard of living in many Colonies. It has stimulated action towards 
greater self-sufficiency in local food supplies and a marked interest in the 
development of mixed farming. It has, in fact, had the same effect there 
as it has here. It is to be hoped that the progress made will be con- 
solidated in the post-war Colonial agriculture and thereby assist in a 
better balanced diet and improved nutrition. Our plans have been made 
with this object in view. Science is playing its part. Plant and animal 
diseases are being tackled. The control of rinderpost in East and West 
Africa for instance, is an outstanding achievement. An organisation has 
been built up in north-eastern Africa and the Middle East to deal with 
the locust menace. ° 

Another vital aspect of social security is the labour question. To the 
institution of satisfactory labour standards and labour machinery on 4 
modern basis in the Colonies, His Majesty’s Government attach the 
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greatest importance. We have learnt much in this country in the last 
fifty years. The relations of employers and employed are better than they 
have ever been. It is vital that we should pass on the fruits of our 
experience to the Colonies, and I am happy to think that my tenure of 
office saw the appointment of the Colonial Labour Advisory Committee, 
which contains eminent persons qualified to advise both from the 
employers’ point of view and from that of the trade unions. In this 
connection, I would pay tribute to the valuable assistance that has been 
given by my right honourable friend the Minister of Labour. I would 
also like to echo what has been said by various speakers to-day as to the 
important part which the I.L.O. has to play with regard to labour con- 
ditions in the Colonies as elsewhere. 

I would remind your Lordships above all of the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Act which inaugurated a new era of practical assistance 
to the Colonies. Under that Act, the Imperial Exchequer contributes 
£5,000,000 a year for approved schemes put up by Colonial Govern- 
ments. Personally I do not think that this sum is nearly large enough. I 
hope that it will be greatly increased after the war. Until adequate sums 
are available for development, we clearly shall never have the advance in 
the Colonies which we should like to see. But at any rate the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Fund is a start, anda good start. The principle 
has been accepted that we in this country recognise a responsibility for 
the social and economic welfare of the Colonies. We shall not shirk that 
responsibility. 

We owe much to the Colonies. Let us never forget that what stood between 
Hitler and absolute victory in 1940, after the fall of France, was not Britain, an 
isolated island standing alone in the sea, but the British Empire, that common- 
wealth of free peoples and dependencies, of which the Colonial Empire forms so 
essential a part. We have endured the severest tests; we have been 
tempered in the fire. Now it remains for us to go forward, calm, 
resolute and confident. [Our ctalics.] 

I have spoken of the past and the present. I have tried to indicate 
the way in which the Colonies themselves are evolving. I should like 
to have said something also about the future of the Colonies in relation 
to the rest of the Empire and to outside powers, the detailed exposition 
of future Colonial policy is a matter no longer for me but for my successor, 
the new Secretary of State for the Colonies. It would be improper for 
me to intrude upon his province, though I can assure the noble Lords 
who have spoken to-day with such experience and authority that I will 
pass on to him the views that they have expressed and the suggestions 
they have made. But I think that I may allow myself this latitude. 

I said the other day in this House that the British Empire is not static 
but dynamic. That I believe to be profoundly true. The process of 
development which I have tried to describe has no fixed limits. It is a 
continuing process. There is no so far and no further in our policy. We 
have seen how the old Colonies in Canada, Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa have grown into great self-governing nations, on an absolute 
equality with Great Britain and responsible for their own affairs, but 
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linked to her by the enduring bond of loyalty to the Crown. Like 
Lord Samuel, who spoke this afternoon, I see the territories of 
the Colonial Empire moving along the same road, not perhaps in 
their present isolation, but more closely associated in wider groups, 
playing an ever-growing part in the British Commonwealth of free 
nations. That is a noble conception which will, I hope and believe, in 
the fulness of time be realised. 

I have spoken for a very long time, though I have only touched the 
fringe of this vast subject. To me, at any rate, the occasion is a deeply 
moving one. This is my swan song as Colonial Secretary ; indeed it is 
a song sung after death! I learnt a great deal when I was in the Colonial 
Office. It has been, for me, a stimulating and inspiring experience, and 
the main lesson which I have learned is that the Colonial Empire is 
steadily moving forward, it is not stagnating. The second lesson, 
which I would emphasise with all the force in my power, and which 
cannot be too often repeated, is that no one can administer the Colonial 
Empire who does not recognise and take account of its diversity. The 
British Empire is not a chessboard composed of a number of squares of 
equal size and form and differing only in the fact that some are black and 
others white. - It is a conglomeration of territories of infinite variety, of 
races, religions, history and traditions. Some of these territories are 
immense, some of them are mere rocky islets in the ocean. Some have 
advanced and ancient institutions, some are amongst the most primitive 
that the world can show. All are different from the others, and each has 
to be treated separately. That is what makes the work of the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies so fascinating. Even those Colonies which have 
obtained a wide measure of self-government present special difficulties, 
for there the Imperial Government has less control, and progress on 
modern lines is often harder to achieve. 

But this can be said—and I would repeat it—all the British Colonies 
at the present time are moving in the right direction. In some cases 
progress is rapid ; in some it is inevitably slow, and to attempt to go too 
fast would upset existing institutions before the population was ready for 
others. Of one thing I am sure—the British Colonial Empire is not 
coming toanend. The work that we have to do is only beginning. We, 
the citizens of the British Empire, whatever our race, religion, or colour, 
have a mission to perform, and it is a mission that is essential to the 
welfare of the world. It is to ensure the survival of the way of life for 
which the United Nations are fighting, a way of life based on freedom, 
tolerance, justice, and mutual understanding, in harmony with the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter. In that great mission we must not, 
and we shall not, fail. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVES AND THE WAR 


FIELD-MARSHAL SMUTs has said that if the occasion demanded 
it—the occasion presumably being an attempted invasion of 
South Africa—he would arm the Natives and use them for the 
defence of the country. It would be a reassuring thought if 
one could believe, firstly, that the Union Government was in 
a position to supply the Natives of the country with modern 
arms, and secondly, that the Natives would accept military 
service in conditions such as those visualised. Authentic 
figures are not available, but it is unlikely that more than 
40,000 Natives are now serving in non-combatant units 
attached to South Africa’s fighting forces. Yet there are 
more than six million Natives domiciled in the Union. 
Intensive recruiting campaigns have been conducted in all the 
Native Reserves and in the towns, where a good number of 
Native men are more or less permanently unemployed or 
engaged only in casual work, but so far it has not been 
possible to induce the black man to join the forces in any- 
thing like the numbers required. In proportion, the Indian 
and coloured communities have responded to the appeal for 
recruits much more eagerly and generously than the Native, 
though none of the non-European sections of the community 
has furnished the same high percentage of its manpower to 
the Services as the European section—which, of course, is only 
natural and completely right and proper. 

This failure of the Native people to provide the army with 
the number of men required may seem strange to those who 
think of the African as a traditional warrior, or as a proud 
and contented citizen of the British Empire who looks upon 
the wearer of the British Crown as his Saviour and Protector. 


_ That is what they would like to be, for at heart they are 


strongly Imperialist, but they have been forced to the realisa- 
tion that the outlook of South African statesmen is very 
different from that of the great Englishmen who built up the 
British Empire and gave it its proud fagade of freedom and 
justice for all men. Most of the Native races have fighting 
traditions and one reason advanced for the Natives’ lack of 
enthusiasm for military service is that they are not allowed to 
carry arms. It is argued that if they were recruited for the 
fighting units, with the knowledge that they would be sent to 
North Africa and trained in the use of modern weapons, the 
Natives would flock to the colours in hundreds of thousands. 
Certainly the Native loves marching and drilling and can be 
trained to a high degree of efficiency on the parade ground. 
It is also true that many of those of the Native Brigade who 
have served in Abyssinia, Libya and Egypt as non-combatants 
have shown exceptional coolness and bravery under fire and, 
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as a body, have won the‘admiration and respect of most South 
African fighting men. They have performed their duties as 
stretcher-bearers, hospital orderlies and transport riders 
efficiently and well, but there is a world of difference between 
that type of service, useful and necessary as it is, and actual 
fighting. It is doubtful if the South African Native could be 
trained to the efficient use of modern weapons and entrusted 
either to hold a position in the face of a determined attack, 
or to make such an attack on a strongly held enemy post. 
But whether or not the African could be moulded into a first- 
class fighting man is not the issue. In the first place, no 
South African Government would dare make the experiment 
for fear of political repercussions, and in the second place, it 
is doubtful if the African would submit himself to the experi- 
ment now. 

The memory of Queen Victoria, who brought to the 
Natives of South Africa peace and a measure of independence 
and prosperity, is still fresh and just as greatly revered as 
ever it was, but the present day Native has learned, to his 
intense sorrow and regret, that the development of the idea 
of Sovereign independent States within the realm of His 
Britannic Majesty has not only altered the conception of 
Empire (and even changed its name to Commonwealth of 
Nations) but has deprived him of the few rights and privileges 
he possessed and prized so highly and has left him, almost 
without a friend, to the none too tender mercies of the 
Afrikaners. So long as he felt there was a direct link between 
him and the British Crown, however slender, he had faith in 
the protection afforded him and belief in the sincerity of the 
Imperial Government’s desire to promote his development 
and guard his interests and future welfare. When that link 
was severed (in his eyes) by the granting to South Africa of 
Dominion status, the Native gradually and almost imper- 
ceptibly began to acquire a new and less hopeful outlook, 
born of his knowledge of men and conditions in South Africa. 
He began to feel he had been abandoned to a fate he was not 
anxious to meet. His troubles began in IgII, a year after 
Union, with the Native Labour Regulation Act, increased in 
1913 with the passage of the Native Land Act, and have been 
growing steadily ever since. To-day the Native is not a 
citizen of the British Empire because his citizenship rights 
have been taken from him and while at heart he may remain 
a staunch Imperialist, he does not consider either his economic 
position or his economic future under Dominion government 
sufficiently attractive to fight for. In actual fact, his position 
could be much more worse than it is now, but it is so bad that 
he feels he has not much to lose if the Axis does win the war 
and he very much doubts whether he has anything to gain 
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from an Allied victory, seeing that South African and not 
English statesmen will be the arbiters of his fate. Naturally, 
the hundreds of German agents, who are still given freedom 
to roam through the Native Reserves at will, have played on 
this feeling of despondency among the Native peoples and 
have fostered and encouraged the belief that they have 
nothing to lose. In fact, in Zululand and the Transkei, large 
numbers of Natives have been convinced that their only hope 
of economic salvation rests on a German victory. An 
attempt has been made by the Union Government to con- 
trovert this false and pernicious propaganda by the wide 
dissemination of selected news broadcasts and _ lectures 
couched in language calculated to make an appeal to the 
Natives, but very little genuine effort has been made to stop 
the Nazi agents, in clerical and other guises, carrying on their 
disturbing work. In consequence, the Native population of 
South Africa is at best but lukewarm in its support of the 
Union’s war effort and subversive propaganda is gaining 
ground everywhere. It must not be imagined for one 
moment that there is any likelihood of trouble from the 
Native people. They are not actively or even sub-consciously 
anti-British. Rather the reverse. But successive Union 
Governments have repressed them to such an extent by means 
of restrictive legislation and have ignored their parlous 
condition with such blatant cynicism that the Natives have 
developed a distrustful attitude of mind to all things European 
and in consequence they are, in the main, apathetic about the 
outcome of the war. 

The basic cause of most of the Native’s troubles is lack of 
land. He lacks sufficient land, he lacks food and nourish- 
ment, he lacks education and he lacks adequate medical 
services. He pays, however, a rate of taxation far heavier 
than that borne by his white overlord and monstrously out of 
proportion in his earnings and depressed condition. The 
Native Land Act of 1913 prohibited a Native from acquiring 
land outside the scheduled Native Areas, put an end to all 
hopes he may have entertained of developing into a peasant 
farmer class, and practically condemned him to a life of serf- 
dom. In 1936 the vote in Parliamentary Elections was taken 
away from the Native in the Cape and the Natives of the 
Union as a whole were given three representatives in the 
House of Assembly and four Senators. In return, he was 
promised more land. The Native Trust and Land Act 
created a fund for the purchase by the Trust of European- 
owned land which could be either leased or sold to Natives. 
The Act stipulated, however, that, including the previously 
scheduled Native Reserves and the newly released areas, 
not more than 7,250,000 morgen of land in the Union should 
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be made available for Native settlement. In other words, 
the Union Government set aside 24,000 of the Union’s 472,550 
square miles for the use of more than 6,000,000 inhabitants, 
leaving the balance for the exclusive use and ownership of the 
country’s 2,200,000 white people. The Native Trust and 
Land Act also created machinery which can be used if 
necessary to force the Native population into the released 
areas, though it is perfectly obvious that such areas could not 
sustain a quarter of the number of Natives who are liable to 
eviction from the urban and rural districts. The Act lays 
down that a Native may not reside on any land outside the 
scheduled Native areas unless he is the registered owner of the 
land or servant of the owner (there are still a few Native land- 
owners occupying land bought before the introduction of the 
1913 Act) or unless he is a registered labour tenant or | 
squatter. Provision is made for the restriction of the number 
of labour tenants who may reside on any farm and the responsi- 
bility of registering and paying an annual fee for squatters 
is placed on the European farmer. The fee rises from Ios. a 
year up to £5 a year in the tenth and succeeding years, a fact 
which is calculated to result in the virtual elimination of 
squatters who are Natives and their families living in huts 
on a European-owned farm and rendering service to the 
owner in return for the right to graze sheep and cattle owned 
by the Native. 

Despite his many social and economic disabilities, every 
adult male Native under the age of 65 years must pay to the 
Union Government a general tax of {I a year (poll tax) and 
in addition, a tax of Ios. a year is levied upon every occupier 
of a hut or dwelling in a Native Location (Native township 
adjoining an urban area). As the average cash earnings 
of the majority of rural Natives are not more than {6 a year, 
this poll tax represents a rate of taxation which would not be 
tolerated by the European population, even in war time. In 
the fiscal year 1935-36 the amount collected by the Union f 
Government from the general tax on Natives was £1,275,095. 
In the same period no more than {1,375,904 was collected by 
means of normal income tax on Europeans. No European 
earning less than £400 a year paid income tax, but every adult 
Native man had to pay his tax, no matter how little he earned, 
or go to prison. While countenancing such exorbitant taxa- 
tion of the Native, the Union Government shows little desire 
to improve the lot of the African and is unwilling to spend 
money on any of the services that would make for a healthier 
and happier country. It gives a grant of £11,966. to the 
South African Native College at Fort Hare, or less than half 
the total cost of running this institution, and all told, in all 
four provinces, only £902,153 is spent on Native education, as 
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against {10,576,000 on European primary education. In 
other words, South Africa spends {£5 per head of the population 
on European primary education and only 2s. 8d. per head on 
Native education. 

One of the consequences of the overcrowding of the Native 
Reserves and of the general economic disabilities under which 
the Native people labour is the steadily declining physique 
of the Native youth. Malnutrition and disease are rife 
throughout the Native Territories. There are no statistics 
giving the death-rate among Natives in the Reserves, but it is 
known to be extremely high, and among infants is reported 
to be well over 600 per 1,000. Never at any time over- 
nourished, the Natives in the Reserves suffer terribly during 
the lengthy droughts to which the Union is subject. Their 
staple diet is maize, of which South Africa almost always has 
an enormous surplus, which is exported under Government 
subsidy and sold overseas at uneconomic prices. In particu- 
larly bad years, South Africa has witnessed the distressing 
spectacle of maize being exported and sold at a loss on the 
world market while thousands of Natives in the Transkei and 
other Native areas were starving. The Union Government 
has even gone to the length of supplying stock farmers with 
maize, at prices far below the home consumption price, for 
feed for cattle, but has refused to make maize available to 
starving Natives. Similarly, the Union Government pays 
for and makes available to cattle and sheep a first-class 
medical service, but does not provide hospitals or medical 
services for its disease-ridden and suffering Native population. 
The universities of South Africa refuse to open the doors of 
their medical faculties to Native students and even at the 
State-aided South African Native College the Native cannot 
qualify as a doctor; only as a “ medical aid.” In the 
estimates of expenditure for the current year the Department 
of Agriculture was voted {£401,263 for the provision of 
veterinary services, but Parliament only gave the Native 
Affairs Department £800 to provide “‘ medical services.”” At 
the same time Parliament voted £1,881,400 for “‘ assistance to 
farmers ’’—cash loans, remission of interest, etc.—but the 
Native Affairs Department was restricted to £3,000 for 
“relief of distress among Natives.” Many commissions have 
been appointed to investigate the problem of malnutrition 
among Natives in the Reserves and each one has reported that 
malnutrition existed to a serious degree. Each commission 
has also pointed out that the solution of the problem is simple. 
South Africa grows a superabundance of food and all that is 
necessary to avoid malnutrition and to stamp out much of the 
disease now rife amongst Natives is to make some of the 
surplus food grown in the country available to the Natives, 
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either at a price they can afford to pay or (preferably) as a 
straight gift. The country is still waiting for the Union 
Government to give effect to these recommendations. So 
far nothing has been done, but just recently the Government 
appointed another commission to investigate the problem. 

In the industrial sphere, some attempt has been made 
recently to improve the lot of the Native labourer. If in 
regular employment, in whatever capacity, he must now be 
paid'a minimum wage which represents an appreciable 
increase on the wages for which he formerly worked. But 
the Native is still excluded from the provisions of the Industrial 
Conciliation Act and may not form a trades union to bargain 
for improved conditions. If he goes on strike in an attempt 
to better his position, the employer can immediately engage 
Native convict labour at Is. a day. The Native, therefore, 
is left with little choice. It is either capitulation or starva- 
tion. The exclusion of Natives from the benefits of all South 
Africa’s industrial legislation is due as much to the opposition 
of the South African Labour Party and the trades unions as it 
is to the restrictive attitude of the Government. The trades 
unions are fervent upholders of the “‘colour bar”’ and up to 
now have proved adamant in their refusal to open the doors of 
skilled or semi-skilled work to Natives, or to help them 
towards industrial recognition. This prejudice may be 
broken down as a result of the rapid expansion of industry 
due to the war, but it is doubtful. 

It will be seen that the Native has but a small stake in the 
country which is essentially his, few privileges, little freedom 
and no assured economic future in defence of which he is 
willing to fight. His lot is a miserable one and it is not to be 
wondered at that he feels apathetic towards the “‘ white man’s 
war.” He has little to lose if the United Nations lose. What 
has he to gain if they win? Whatever hopes he may have are 
based on the retention of political power in the Union of 
South Africa by Field-Marshal Smuts and his party and on 
the translation into practical politics of the Prime Minister's 
declaration of policy at Cape Town in January, 1942. That 
declaration consisted of an endorsement of the policy of 
trusteeship towards the Natives and an outline of the pro- 
gramme of Native betterment that must be undertaken. 
Some of the Prime Minister’s statements on that occasion are 
worth repeating. He said: ‘‘ The fundamental aspect of 
trusteeship is the responsibility which the trustee has towards 
his ward. The whole concept is meant, not for the benefit of 
the trustee, but for the benefit of the ward he has to look 
after . . . Let us consider a few instances of what is plain 
duty in front of us. Take the question of education . . . Are 
we doing our duty, discharging our sacred trust ? I do not 
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think we can lay our hands on our hearts and say we are 
doing it... . Let us take health and housing. These are 
matters in regard to which we have done practically nothing. 
We shall have to look after the health and housing conditions 
of our African wards. There is a very heavy death-rate 
among Native children and a serious incidence of sickness 
among adults which we cannot tolerate. We shall have: to 
tackle this problem without delay. . . . There is also the 
question of feeding. There is no doubt about it that condi- 
tions are arising to-day in South Africa which cannot be 
tolerated for long. . . . Nutrition conditions among Natives, 
even in the rural areas, are steadily deteriorating. . . . Let us 
take the question of wages and living conditions of the 
Natives. . . . All the evidence goes to show that, in general, 
the African cannot support his family on the wage he is 
getting. In every way, conditions under which Natives live 
in our towns tend to be expensive and to make demands on 
them which their wages cannot carry. The result is that 
conditions are arising which certainly cannot be tolerated. 
.. . We must begin to carry out our obligations . . . do our 
duty so that conditions which are to-day lamentable, unwhole- 
some and intolerable will be removed.” 

So spoke Field-Marshal Smuts in Cape Town on January 21, 
1942. More than twelve years earlier, when delivering the 
Rhodes Memorial Lectures at Oxford University, General 
Smuts had supported the principle of trusteeship towards the 
Native and for eight of the intervening years he has been a 
member of the Union Government, but in 1942 the problems 
are still there, still waiting to be tackled. The programme of 
essential needs outlined by the Prime Minister is one that 
must be carried out if, as Field-Marshal Smuts said, the 
Europeans in Africa “ are not to pay a very heavy price for 
their neglect of duty.’’ The question is: Is South Africa 
likely to possess a Government strong enough and willing to 
give effect to the Prime Minister’s declared policy? Field- 
Marshal Smuts has not yet felt himself strong enough to 
do so and the future, or rather, the predictable future, 
offers no one as a leader comparable with him in stature. If 
after the war the political pendulum swings the Nationalists 
into power, as it may well do, then there is no hope for an 
improvement of Native conditions. The outlook for the 
Native, therefore, is not rosy and it may well turn out to be 
bleak. In the circumstances, the British Government should 
resist all attempts to persuade them to hand over to the 
Union the Native Protectorates of Bechuanaland, Basutoland 
and Swaziland, for which they are now responsible and where 
the Natives know themselves to be still under Imperial 
protection, 


VERNON A. BARBER. 


CHINESE IDOLS 


In an article published in this Review five years ago 
(November, 1937) I observed that the cult of Chiang Kai-Shek 
had become a corner-stone of British policy in China since 
1928, when Sir Frederick Whyte (subsequently Chiang’s 
political adviser at Nanking) advocated in a series of articles, 
published in The Times, a rapprochement with the Southem 
Nationalists of the Kuomintang party. At that time the 
cult had not reached the pitch of sentimental infatuation 
which it has since attained, but Chiang’s personal prestige 
and that of his extremely able wife, were rapidly increasing. 
This result had been achieved partly because public opinion 
in China had been drastically confined since 1931 within 
the limits imposed by Kuomintang censorship, and partly 
because its extremely skilful propaganda had succeeded in 
enlisting the sympathy of the Press and wireless services, here 
and in America, in support of the belief that China was 
actually well governed, united, progressive and rapidly devel- 
oping a high degree of military efficiency. ‘‘ With the Press 
in China effectively muzzled,” I wrote, “‘ and the once vocal 
missionary societies prudently silent, no voice was raised in 
England or America to disturb the harmonious chorus of the 
B.B.C.’s carefully selected speakers, singing the praise of 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Soong dynasty.’’ Broadly speaking, 
public opinion in this country has thus been led to believe 
that, within the last five or six years, Chiang Kai-shek’s 
leadership has given China not only political unity, but 
efficient administration, sound finance and greatly increased 
military strength. Let us examine the evidence upon which 
this belief is based. 

Imprimis, the dogged resistance offered to the invader by 
China’s guerilla forces has been widely proclaimed by the 
Kuomintang, and regarded in this country as evidence of 
patriotic unity and of the willingness of the Cantonese, 
Chihli, Anhui and other provincial clans to accept Chiang’s 
leadership in the common national cause. To understand the 
real nature of this resistance it is necessary to know something 
of the driving forces behind it and of the qualities and defects 
of the guerilla troops. British officers who have had occasion 
to handle Chinese soldiers and sailors since the days of General 
Gordon and Admiral Lang, have testified to their many good 
qualities, to their courage and endurance and to their readiness 
to take a spirited offensive when competently led and regularly 
paid ; but, like Gordon, they have generally recognised the 
fact that, before China can possess a national army organised 
on a sound basis, she must have produced a class of efficient 
and clean-handed officials, capable of supplying the kind of 
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leadership required ; in other words, that she must have rid 
herself of the deep-rooted and all-powerful clan and family 
system, and with it the universally recognised principle that 
the interest of the family comes before that of the State and 
that no moral stigma attaches to the official, civil or military, 
who acts upon this principle. 

The Chinese forces which have kept the field and harassed 
Japan’s garrisons and lines of communication for the past five 
years consist chiefly of peasants who have been driven from 
their ruined homes by the Japanese, hungry and desperate 
men, imbued with a bitter hatred of the barbarians who have 
laid waste their land. But the driving force behind these 
masses of masterless men (as a Times correspondent pointed 
out in 1937) did not come from the upper and wealthier classes, 
“who minded their own family business too well for their 
country’s good.” ‘“‘ It was,”’ he said, ‘‘ the poor student and 
his underpaid Professor who formed the nucleus of _anti- 
Japanese action.’’ Confirmation of this opinion is supplied 
to-day by another observer on the spot, an American whose 
recent work at a Chinese University has brought him into 
close contact with students and officials. 


‘Resistance to Japan,” he says, “‘ whatever may have been the 
personal sentiment of Generalissimo Chiang, came as the result of 
pressure that, although widespread, found strongest expression in 
two groups, the students and the Communists. . . . China’s posi- 
tion brought shame to students and furnished propaganda for 
Communists. From 1932 until the beginning of the present war 
in 1937, the efforts of the Government, fearful of premature challenge 
to Japan, were centred on silencing the one group and on suppressing 
the other. It was not until the kidnapping of Chiang in 1936 that 
agreement was reached. It only then became apparent that China 
was to a degree unified, unified by its determination to resist Japan, 
and it has only been under the drive of that resistance that China 
has held together for four long years of war.” * 


Ever since the Revolution of 1911, however, it has been 
the policy of China’s rulers, and especially of the Kuomintang 
leaders, to exploit the Yellow Peril bogey, as conceived by the 
Kaiser, and to proclaim their warlike intentions and the pros- 
pect of great Chinese armies, organised and equipped on a 
gigantic scale, in the immediate future. In this policy they 
conformed strictly to tradition. It has always been a principle 
in Chinese military strategy to get credit for the possession of 
large forces and armaments, rather than to have to pay for 
them. In 1912, the National Assembly at Nanking passed a 
resolution imposing universal national conscription, just as the 
Kuomintang leaders did later, but without discussing its 


* From ‘ The End is Not Yet,” by H. Maurer. 
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financial aspects. Chiang Kai-shek’s modern methods of 
censorship and propaganda have enabled him to create the 
desired impression of increasing military efficiency, even more 
successfully than was done by Li Hung-chang ; but the real 
condition of affairs became apparent at the outset of Japan’s 
invasion of Manchuria. Early in 1932, when the Cantonese 
troops were defending their position at Shanghai against the 
Japanese and asked for help, Chiang refused to detach any 
of his own troops to support them. In December of that year, 
at a plenary session of the Kuomintang, his activities were 
confined to the framing of a national conscription law and a 
scheme for acquiring 1,700 aeroplanes within six months by 
means of patriotic loans, lotteries and “ voluntary contribu- 
tions,’’ both face-making measures unproductive of conscripts 
or planes. China’s troops went to battle against the well- 
equipped Japanese without adequate weapons, munitions or 
commissariat, as they had done in the first war with Japan in 
1895 and for the same reason, namely, that the dominant 
morality of the official class, and the social system which 
produces it, make real efficiency in military organisation 
impossible. It was for this reason that General Gordon, in a 
Memorandum addressed to the Chinese Government at a 
critical moment of China’s relations with Russia in 1881, 
advised that China should never waste money on heavy 
armaments, nor attempt to fight pitched battles against 
disciplined armies, but that their aim should be to harass and 
hamper the enemy continually with light mobile forces. The 
wisdom of this advice has been vindicated in every war that 
China has since been compelled to fight, and especially in her 
present struggle. If Chiang Kai-shek’s leadership had really 
produced a large national Chinese army, efficient in the 
modern sense, it would never have been possible for com- 
paratively small Japanese forces to overrun and overpower 
in three months the whole vast region which lies between the 
Great Wall and the Yellow River ; had the provincial armies 
been patriotically loyal to the Central Government they would 
have been able to repel the invaders by sheer weight of 
numbers. To take a specific case, if the Cantonese forces in 
the south had been imbued with a genuine spirit of national 
unity, and led by determined officers, they were numerous 
enough to have rendered effective help to the beleaguered 
garrison of Hongkong, but, as Malraux shows in Les 
Conquérants, their modern-type officers remain essentially 
provincial in their outlook, and their lives, like those of all 
Chinese, are continually dominated by the factor of economic 
pressure. A nation which claims to have 15,000,000 met 
trained to arms, but which cannot organise the defence of a 
narrow pass like the Burma Road or initiate any useful 
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offensive on the Indo-China border, can only be regarded as of 
military importance by those who, as the Chinese say, persist 
in “embroidering a moth-eaten garment.” Regarding the 
matter in this light, it must be admitted that Japan was right, 
and our F’.O. was wrong, in regard to the possibility of effective 
reorganisation of political or military administration in China 
as the result of close relations between Nanking and Geneva. 
When the Japanese Ambassador at Washington said, in 1934, 
that his Government’s policy in China was necessitated by the 
fact that ‘‘ European nations know nothing of Chinese 
mentality,’ he was only repeating what Consul Meadows had 
said when discussing the errors of Great Britain’s Far Eastern 
policy seventy years before. (The fact that the Japanese 
themselves have failed to understand that mentality does not 
affect the case.) 

Turning to consideration of China’s national unity, it 
should be observed that, although this has been generally 
accepted by the Press as a recent achievement, due to the 
Japanese invasion and to Chiang Kai-shek’s leadership, he 
himself had proclaimed it as an accomplished fact as far back 
as 1929. But noone who has seriously studied China’s history 
and social economy can possibly believe that, because the com- 
mon people refuse (with good cause) to accept the rule of the 
hated Japanese, all the deep-rooted origins of provincialism, all 
the ancient clan feuds and separatist tendencies, are therefore 
things of the past. Those who hold this belief must have con- 
signed to oblivion many facts and features of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
career, overwhelmed by the torrent of Kuomintang propaganda. 
The general impression created by this torrent and its echoes 
in this country, is that Chiang and his faithful followers have 
retreated into the mountain fastnesses of western China before 
the invader, and made the capital of Szechuan (Chungking) the 
centre and rallying point of the nation’s heroic resistance, 
leaving Nanking to become the abode of a puppet, or Quisling, 
régime. Very few people remember that it was in October, 
1935, that Chiang transferred his ‘all-China headquarters ”’ 
from Wuchang to Chungking, after six months’ campaigning 
against his Communist opponents and that his retirement into 
that far-western and inaccessible province followed closely 
upon his acquiescence in an autonomous movement of the 
northern war-lords, and upon a breach with the Cantonese 
faction, due chiefly to his rapprochement with Japan, and 
acceptance of Japanese civil and military advisers. By 
discarding the Harvard-Yale personnel in his Government in 
favour of officials educated in Japan, he had disturbed the 
unstable truce with the Cantonese party, represented by the 
Premiership of Wang Ching-wei, now head of the puppet 
Cabinet at Nanking. Few people remember that this puppet 
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government is, by its nature and antecedents, much more 
anti-Chiang than pro-Japanese. For several years after the 
death of Sun Yat-sen (1924), the Cantonese party had made 
several attempts to compel the retirement of Chiang from 
public life and after the expulsion of Wang Ching-wei from the 
Kuomintang in 1929, the Manifesto in which his party denounced 
the Dictator was, in its bitterness and violence, sufficient to 
refute any optimism concerning the prospect of political unity 
and progressive reform in China. The Japanese Government was 
at that time disposed to give Chiang the financial and military 
assistance which he needed to make his position secure against 
the Cantonese on the one side and the Communists on the 
other. This attitude became an insistent demand for a 
definite rapprochement in 1935 ; it was checkmated, however, 
as the result of the kidnapping of Chiang by his opponents at 
Sianfu, who insisted on a policy of uncompromising hostility 
to Japan. In this clash of factions, as in his anti-British 
alliance with Bolshevik Russia in 1925, and in the strategy 
which has taken him into Szechuan, Chiang, like every Chinese 
leader who has risen from obscurity to great power, has 
skilfully conformed to precedents prescribed in Chinese 
history. But the assumption that his anti-Axis policy and 
defiance of Japan implies that, after the war, his rivals and 
opponents will recogiise his claim to speak for, or govern, all 
China, is one which can only be maintained by those who 
ignore the realities of her internal politics. Mr. Maurer, whom 
I have already quoted, puts the position clearly, as follows :— 


“War has not meant the end of internal discord. There isa 
truce, an armed truce, between the Central Government and the 
power groups. Local generals, certain provincial governors, land- 
lords, bankers—even some of the Kuomintang high-ups—think more 
in terms of their separate power than of a country united to resist an 
invader. They are willing to make a truce with the Government, 
but, far from expecting the war to curb their own power, they expect 
it actively to increase it. In like manner the Communists seem 
determined to increase their power among the people.” 


Politicians and others who proclaim their belief in the 
unity of China and, on the strength of this belief, pledge the 
Allied Nations to place the Chinese people, free from want 
and fear, on a footing of equality, would do well to remember 
(or to learn) that the cleavage between the Cantonese and the 
northern provinces is very similar to that which divides the 
Moslems from the Hindus in India, and that its causes art 
far too deep-rooted to be speedily eradicated. Chiang Kat 
shek no more represents a united China than the Congres 
Party represents a united India, but he brings to the assertiol 
of his claim to do so, a more than Gandhian political flat 
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and a very shrewd understanding of foreign politics, acquired 
through his agents at Geneva. His recent visit to Delhi and 
his advice on the solving of the Indian problem combined 
dignity with impudence in a manner which recalls to mind 
the diplomatic technique of Li Hung-chang and Wu Ting-fang. 

Exponents of the Chiang cult would also do well to reflect 
that the Cantonese, or southern Chinese, being much more 
quick-witted and better organised than the Northerners and 
more closely in touch with America, will probably be in a 
position to dominate Chinese politics after the war. They will 
then certainly regard the Atlantic Charter as justifying a 
renewal of their demand for an early repeal of the Asiatic 
Exclusion laws. Their bitter denunciation of these laws in 
1905 found expression in a boycott of American trade ; since 
then their ideas on the subject of racial equality have been 
stimulated by experience gained at Geneva, they have shown 
much skill in handling them, and their financial resources, 
drawn largely from the wealthy Chinese communities over- 
seas, have increased. But, despite all their advantages of 
position, they cannot hope to overcome the inveterate antagon- 
ism of the Central and Northern Provinces, or to organise a 
New China under their domination. In the end, their 
secessionist tendencies, repeatedly manifested since the Revo- 
lution, will most probably take the form of an independent 
Southern Republic. 

For this reason, and for others, the recent announcement 
that this country’s “‘ Aid to China Fund ”’ is to be handed over 
to Madame Chiang Kai-shek, without stipulations as to the 
manner in which the money is to be spent or accounted for, 
constitutes a political blunder. This impulsive gesture of 
complete confidence demands acceptance of the assumption 
that a new type of Chinese official has been suddenly created 
wholly different from that which has existed in China from 
time immemorial. Be this as it may, the placing of a large 
sum of money at the uncontrolled disposal of any Chinese leader 
isa tactical blunder, because his opponents will undoubtedly 
resent it as a replenishing of his political war-chest, and behave 
accordingly. 

For those who would seek more light on these matters, two 
documents of comparatively recent date are worthy of atten- 
tion. One is the Manifesto (above referred to) which was 
issued by Wang Ching-wei and two other members of the 
Nanking Cabinet, with other signatories, in September, 1929. 
One of many charges which they brought against Chiang was 
that, “‘ under his Dictatorship the greed and corruption of 
officials were, if anything, worse than under the pre-revolu- 
tionary Manchus.” This charge was reiterated, seven years 
later, by the well-known writer, Lin Yu-tang, who, in My 
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Country and my People, said that “under the superficial changes 
of Government system, the essential corruption, futility and 
incompetence remain.” 

The other document is the Report of the American Red 
Cross Commission to China, published at Washington, also 
in 1929. It is a document of particular interest and import- 
ance now that our planners, here and in America, are engaged 
in conferring on the future of China and Japan. It should be 
of especial interest to Mr. Wendell Wilkie and those who share 
his opinion that “ racial, cultural and economic exclusiveness 
is a thing of the past,” and for those who look to the Atlantic 
Charter to secure the Chinese people hereafter from “‘ fear and 
want.’”’ It was the Commission’s business to study on the 
spot the working of the famine relief measures, to which 
America had freely subscribed, and to determine what future 
action, if any, the Red Cross should take in the matter. The 
Report summarises and explains the reasons which, in the 
Commission’s opinion, make it inexpedient to undertake relief 
work in China. Space does not permit of giving these in 
full; the most important conclusion recorded in the Report 
is that the pressure of over-population in China (where 
30,000,000 people are continually attempting to live on less 
than the minimum required for bare subsistence) presents a 
problem which defies solution by any available means. The 
Report on the Commission’s relief work contains numerous 
references to the impossibility of obtaining, either from the 
Central or the Provincial Governments, any precise informa- 
tion concerning the actual progress of the relief funds, from 
their source through to their final disposition. The Commis- 
sioners found generally : 


“an air of reserve or of open cynicism with regard to this subject. 
Many commentators expressed the belief that political and person 
interests were fostered to the disadvantage of the famine sufferers. 
Repeatedly the explanation was given that this character of diversion 
of funds has so long been the recognised custom in China that ‘ graft, 
or its Chinese equivalent, ‘ squeeze,’ is common and that the people 
accept without protest the practice of officials keeping for personil 
gain some portion of public monies passing through their hands.” 


In the Cult of Chiang Kai-shek the assumption is implicit 
that in the last ten years these conditions have ceased to exist. 
It would be well for the future of this long-suffering nation 
if those who are now planning our Far Eastern policies were to 
bear in mind the counsel given, years ago, by one of the ablest 
representatives of America in China, Mr. Ross Browne, Minister 
at Peking, in 1869. His conception of a wise policy was that 

“‘ We should treat China with the forbearance, consideration and 
respect due to a Power Sovereign in its political aspect, but possessing 
an organisation incompatible with absolute equality.” 


J. O. P. BLAND 
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A MILITARY CHRONICLE 


THE importance of developments in Russia between mid- 
November and mid-December can best be seen by contrast 
with the situation during the first fortnight of November. 
At that time powerful German forces were still battering 
against the defences of Stalingrad. In one sector of the city 
the Germans were only half a mile frem the Volga. On the 
Black Sea coast German pressure was unrelenting at Novo- 
rossiisk and Tuapse. In the Caucasus the Germans had 
relaxed their efforts somewhat at Mozdok ; but they had also 
effected an important advance along the northern foothills 
and valleys which resulted in the capture of Alagir at the 
head of the Mamison Pass and a major threat to Vladikavkaz 
(Ordzhonikidze) which commands the Daryal Pass and the 
great Georgian Military Highway into the valleys of the 
Central Caucasus. A fortnight later the Russians had trans- 
formed this threatening situation. In the Central Caucasus 
their forces struck like a spring uncurling itself along the 
winding Ossetian roads. Vladikavkaz was held. Alagir was 
retaken. Very powerful German forces were thrown back 
after losses including 12,000 killed and 376 tanks destroyed or 
disabled. German counter attacks were unavailing. More 
important still, within 10 days beginning on November 19, 
the Russians opened major strategic offensives in the Stalin- 
grad area and on the Central front west of Moscow. 

The large German forces attacking Stalingrad were at the 
end of two railways—one running roughly 200 miles west- 
wards from Stalingrad to Likhaya in the Donets Basin ; the 
other across the North Caucasian Steppe from junctions at 
Salsk and Tikhoretsk, where feeder lines from ports further 
west enabled the Germans to bring up massive supplies and 
reinforcements. At the outset of the Russian attack the 
Germans in strong force held most of the terrain between the 
Volga and the Don 40 miles to the west, and occupied as well 
the whole of the great bend of the Don to a depth of 100 to 
125 miles. German command of this area was not quite 
complete. Russian relieving forces operating north-west and 
south-west of Stalingrad had for many weeks been striking at 
German positions outside the city. But making every allow- 
ance for this, in mid-November, when the Russian offensive 
started, the German hold on the area west of Stalingrad— 
including the territory in the great bend of the Don as well as 
the ground along both railways—appeared practically un- 
challengeable. 

The plan of the offensive which the Russians launched 
on November 19 has been attributed to M. Stalin himself. 
To follow it in detail would demand very large-scale maps 
and an analysis of movements in a jungle of difficult and 
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unfamiliar Russian place-names. In brief, what happened 
was that very powerful Russian forces struck along the 
northern arm of the great bend of the Don and swept south 
and east towards Kalach on the Don near the middle of the 
bend, while other forces drove west along the Stalingrad- 
Likhaya railway towards and across the Don, and yet other 
forces attacked south-west along the North Causasian railway 
towards the key position of Kotelnikovo. These operations 
involved the transport by night across the Volga of very large 
Russian. forces and immense quantities of material. The 
troops had to be moved and assembled on the open steppe 
and behind the low hills of this region in conditions which 
made their concealment practically impossible from an 
enemy who, like the Germans, had command of the air. One 
dramatic—and strategically important—development was the 
clearance of the low Ergeni hills south of Stalingrad. Another 
most dramatic moment came on November 24. On this day 
a Russian relieving force advancing towards Stalingrad from 
the north broke through towards a Russian unit which for 
two and a half months had held a position at Latoshanka ‘in 
the north-western outskirts of Stalingrad, and had been 
isolated for over half of this time. Their Colonel decided to 
attack. As his men went forward they could see the Soviet 
flag waving and hear the roar of their comrades going into 
battle across the German lines. Even after six weeks of 
encirclement nothing could restrain them from rising and 
charging the enemy. They hacked their way through with 
bayonets and rifle butts and joined their rescuers. An hour 
later all went into the attack again, captured high ground, and 
placed banners on the hill-top. It was-the signal for the 
general attack in Stalingrad to begin. 

The success of this Stalingrad offensive has been immense. 
At first there seemed a hope that surprise and the power of 
Russian blows might lead to a general collapse of the German 
forces before Stalingrad. On November 24, the Moscow 
correspondent of The Times wrote that despatches that day 
showed “‘ that the German forces are in a series of dangerous 
positions, sometimes in panic, in some places surrounded, and 
everywhere in retreat.’’ Unfortunately, this state of affairs 
did not last ; and on December 3, the same correspondent 
reported that “‘ there have been indications in the last two or 
three days that north-west of Stalingrad the trapped enemy 
divisions have pulled themselves together, and that the 
period of panic which once seemed to promise complete 
collapse is now over.’’ And, in fact, once the Germans had 
overcome their first surprise, the Russians encountered most 
fierce and tenacious opposition. Even so, the harvest of 
prisoners and material gathered by the Red Army was huge. 
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In early days of the offensive the Germans did not even 
destroy fuel dumps, and in at least one sector the Russians 
had the pleasure of running their own tanks on German petrol. 
German losses were indeed extremely heavy. According to a 
special Russian communiqué issued on December 12, between 
November 19 and December 11 enemy losses in killed alone 
totalled more than 94,000 (four-fifths of them Germans and 
the rest Rumanians). In the same period (stated the special 
communiqué) the Russians in the Stalingrad area destroyed 
632 planes, captured 1,510 tanks and destroyed 548, and 
captured 2,134 guns and destroyed 934. The Germans also 
lost quantities of other material destroyed and captured. In 
addition, within three weeks from the start of the offensive 
on November 19, the Russians had surrounded between 
140,000 and 180,000 Germans, west, north-west and south- 
west of Stalingrad. The enveloping Russian ring was deep. 
The nearest large German forces which could bring relief were 
many miles distant. And although at the time of writing the 
surrounded Germans were still fighting hard, it was then 
clear that no action by German armies which originally 
attacked Stalingrad could again endanger the city. If 
Stalingrad is to be threatened a second time, the threat must 
come from fresh German forces which have been brought up 
from the Caucasus or the Donets Basin in order to smash the 
Russian ring, relieve the encircled German units, and to press 
on if possible against Stalingrad itself. 

About a week after the Stalingrad offensive began, the 
Russians launched a second major attack on the Central 
Front. Here the key German position is the great forward 
base at Rzhev about 125 miles west of Moscow ; and the key 
area is the triangle whose apex is Rzhev, whose short eastern 
leg runs from Rzhev 80 miles south to Vyazma, whose 
northern leg runs 150 miles west from Rzhev to Velikiye Luki, 
and whose long side is about 170 miles long from Velikiye Luki 
south-east. to Vyazma. The Rzhev triangle commands the 
Russian railway network between Moscow and Smolensk, and 
is one of the critical links between the German forces west of 
Moscow and those investing Leningrad. Last summer the 
Russians attacked in the Rzhev area with considerable success. 
A large number of villages were freed from the invader ; 
railways and roads were cut ; and the summer offensive ended 
with some streets in Rzhev actually in the hands of the 
Russians, though the Germans still held most of the town. 

The new Russian offensive here began about November 25. 
The exact date is not certain, since the Russian special com- 
muniqué which announced its start was not issued until at 
least two days later. The attacking forces comprised great 
numbers of tanks and powerful artillery formations which the 
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Red Army had assembled during the summer in the sur- 
rounding forest. The summer work of preparation included 
the building of an entirely new network of roads in a region 
singularly poor in communications. 

Much less is known about developments in the Rzhey 
sector than at Stalingrad. Both the Russians and the Germans 
have been extremely reserved and very few place names have 
been mentioned. Itis known, however, that the Russians have 
cut the railway and roads at a number of points in the general 
Rzhev-Velikiye Luki-Vyazma area. Some of the heaviest 
fighting has apparently taken place at Toropetz some 50 miles 
north-east of Velikiye Luki. At the time of writing, however, 
despite serious German efforts to retrieve the situation, the 
Russians have apparently made their successes good. In this 
fighting also German losses have been very large. The Russian 
special communiqué of December 12 already quoted gives the 
following figures of German casualties on this front between 
November 25 and December 11: German dead totalled over 
75,000 and German prisoners 2,100. Over 200 German planes 
were destroyed and 194 captured ; 416 tanks were destroyed; 
54I guns were destroyed and 550 captured. Substantial 
quantities of other material were also destroyed or captured. 

The fierce and impassioned spirit now inspiring the Russians 
breathes in every word of the Order of the Day read to the 
Russian Army on the eve of the launching of the Stalingrad 
offensive. The Order reads :— 


“The hour of stern and righteous reckoning with the foul 
enemy, the German Fascist occupying force, has struck. Men and 
commanders on the Stalingrad front have given an example of 
valour, might, and heroism. For the blood of women and children, 
and of our soldiers and commanders, which has been spilt by the 
Fascist cannibals, we must make the enemy’s black blood flow in 
rivers. Comrades, into the attack ! ” 


The same spirit prevails in the Rzhev sector where, indeed, 
some reports state that the horrible and tragic sights found 
in villages rescued from Germans have raised Russian indig- 
nation and rage to even greater heights than before. 

One incident reported from the central front illustrates 
what this spirit means in practice. A bridge had to be built 
within 150 yards of German sentries to enable Russian tanks 
to cross a river and open an attack where the Germans least 
expected it. It was necessary to build the bridge beneath the 
surface of the river in such a way that the Germans from 
vantage points on their side of the river would not suspect its 
existence until zero hour. A replica was constructed behind 
the Russian lines. It was found that stout pillars packed 
with stones would support tanks even though a top weft 
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lacking. The construction was designed so that the pillars 
could be assembled in darkness and without the use of 
hammers. When all was ready the material was brought 
forward one night and the Russian sappers started work. 
Thin ice was forming. The men worked up to their chests in 
freezing water. The work had to be carried out without even 
a splash that might warn the nearby German sentries. Two 
sections of the bridge were built the first night, despite the 
bitter cold which made it impossible to work for more than 
short spells. On the second night the Russians had to work 
under rifle fire. Some were killed or wounded. But despite 
the cold and the German fire, the bridge was completed. When 
the time for the attack came the river had frozen. Russian 
tanks crashed through the ice, splashed into the water, drove 
forward on the pillars sunk in the river bed, reached the far 
bank, and achieved complete surprise. It is with such spirit 
and the work it inspires that the Russians are fighting to-day. 

A spirit like this prevailing throughout Russia is one of 
the main reasons why the Russians no less than their Allies 
can have confidence in the ultimate outcome of the war. The 
same spirit, together with the astonishing feats of organisation 
it has inspired and carried through, has enabled the Russian 
armies to be supplied with material in quantities vastly sur- 
passing what even optimistic foreign observers had earlier 
thought possible. British and American supplies, it is true, 
have been a welcome and useful addition to the output of 
Russian factories themselves. Allied motor transport, for 
example, seems to have given additional mobility to Russian 
artillery on the Stalingrad front. But in the main, the 
Russians are fighting with what they have made. And so far 
as can now be ascertained, the Russians will not fail this winter 
for lack of supplies, whether home produced or imported. 

At this stage it is impossible to forecast this winter’s 
prospects in Russia. Too many factors are unknown for 
analysis to be practicable. What is clear is that the Germans 
are now fighting under conditions of strain which they have 
not previously experienced and certainly never anticipated. 
Russian strength has now compelled the Germans to admit 
part of this truth bluntly even in their own press. Thus, the 
Frankfurter Z eitung of December 13, says :— 


“The Soviet Union is the toughest opponent Germany has 
met in the present war, because of the strength and material equip- 
ment of the Russians, the bitterness of the struggle, and the eager- 
ness with which the Russian leaders try to learn from the Germans. 
That victory cannot be won from such an Opponent in a short time 
is a fact with which every German has long become familiar. 

“The German leaders were well aware that the Soviets would 
use the winter to launch strong offensives. It was similarly 
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assumed from the outset that in doing so the Soviets would achieve 
certain local successes ; so these come as no surprise. On a front 
as gigantic as that in the Soviet Union even a great armed force like 
the German Wehrmacht and its allies cannot simultaneously occupy 
every part of the front with equal strength ; it must be content to 
give adequate protection to the really important points. 

“This explains why at various places the Soviets have been 
able to penetrate the German and allied lines.” 


In North Africa developments have been satisfactory in 
the East, but not in the West. The Libyan battlefield saw no 
significant major development between November 20, when 
the British forces entered Benghazi without a fight, and 
December 14, when the Eighth Army turned Rommel out of 
the El Agheila position. The El Agheila position is slightly 
a misnomer, for the defences in fact began about 25 miles 
farther east at Mersa Brega. South of El Agheila are salt 
marshes which this year’s heavy rains have extended 12 to 
15 miles inland. The rains have also turned the sand into 
yellow mud, which salt water seeping through from the sea 
makes sticky. These salt marshes form a rough semi-circle 
from the coast at Mersa Brega to the coast at Ras el Ali, 
25 miles west of El Agheila. Part of the position is also 
naturally defended by escarpments some of which rise 200 feet 
sheer. During last winter’s Libyan campaign Rommel had 
all this naturally strong terrain reinforced with powerfully 
prepared positions. This time, however, though the natural 
advantages of the Agheila position were as good as ever, and 
though reasonably strong defences must certainly have been 
prepared there again, Rommel decided not to make a stand. 
In fact, he left little more than the German goth light division 
supported by other German forces to act as a rearguard, 
while all the other forces under his command retreated west- 
wards—headed this time by the Italians. 

The retreat from E] Agheila obviously represents a major 
strategic decision in the present campaign in North Africa. 
It signifies that at this stage of the war Rommel has abandoned 
hope of fighting his way back through Cyrenaica and Egypt. 
It also implies that the Germans do not seriously contemplate 
holding any portion of Tripolitania very far east of Tripoli 
itself. Two or three wadis—the Wadi Kebir, the Wadi Zem 
Zem, and the Wadi Sofejin—between 200 and 300 miles west 
of Agheila offer positions at which a stand by strong enough 
Axis forces might be made against rather weak Allied forces 
coming up from the east without really adequate air support. 
In fact, however, a serious stand of this character appears 
improbable. For, on the one hand—as the British delay east 
of El Agheila testifies—it is quite certain that Generals 
Alexander and Montgomery do not intend to pursue Rommel 
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with forces inadequate for any fighting effort they may have 
to make. And on the other hand, at this point the strategic 
problems of Tripolitania and Eastern North Africa merge 
into the strategic problems of Tunisia and an Axis bridge-head 
south of the Mediterranean Narrows, which the German High 
Command are trying to resolve from Sicily and Southern 
Italy, and which the Allied Command are attempting to 
unravel from Algeria and from Western Tunisia itself. 

Broadly speaking, the strategic problems of Tunisia 
resolve themselves into the major problem of the north-eastern 
sector, which includes the key ports of Bizerta and Tunis, and 
the secondary problems of eastern and southern Tunisia, 
whose ports are Susa, Sfax and Gabes. These ports and their 
hinterland are suitable for the reception of Axis reinforcements 
and supplies by sea or by air, for delaying actions against an 
enemy attacking Tunisia from the south and the south-west, 
and for the maintenance of a connection with Tripolitania to 
the south-east. Otherwise, they are of minor importance. As 
regards the major problem of Tunis and Bizerta, the critical 
question is, Can the Axis send reinforcements and supplies, 
mainly by air, more quickly and more substantially than the 
Allies can send supplies, mainly by land, along the narrow, 
rather hilly, and somewhat difficult roads and railways of 
north-western Tunisia? So far, it must be confessed, the Axis 
have won this particular race—as it would seem, by rather 
more thanashort head. Tosay the least, the consequences have 
been regrettable. On November 28, after Jedeida and Tabourba 
—two key positions west of Tunis—-had been captured by the 
Allies, Allied Headquarters in North Africa stated that ‘“‘ the 
Germans are generally on the defensive in the Tunisian area.” 
In fact, the Allies were turned out of Jedeida and Tabourba 
two or three days later ; and a fortnight later their hold even 
on the larger and more important position at Mejez-el Bab, 
30 miles south-west of Tunis, was distinctly precarious. Axis 
troops in Tunisia are now estimated at 15,000 to 20,000. 

In the Far East there have been two important develop- 
ments. One was the major victory won by American naval 
and air forces in the Solomons area against Japanese naval 
units on November 13-15. In this action the Japanese lost 
16 warships sunk and 10 damaged. The ships sunk include 
one battleship, a second battleship or heavy cruiser, eight 
cruisers and six destroyers. The ships damaged include two 
battleships, a cruiser and seven destroyers. The Japanese 
suffered these losses—and the loss of many thousands of troops 
drowned—in an attempt to land reinforcements on Guadal- 
canal. This is the third major naval victory that American 
forces have won in the Pacific during the past year. Together 
with the victories at Midway Island and in the Coral Sea, the 
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Solomons battle has helped to reduce the strength of the 
Japanese Navy which in the strategic picture of the war asa 
whole has been one of the main dangers confronting the Allies, 
The second success is in New Guinea, where Australian and 
American forces captured the Japanese position at Gona on 
December 9, and where the capture of Buna followed on 
December 14. Though the Japanese still have small foot- 
holds on the northern coast of Papua, they have now suffered 
a strategically quite serious reverse. Gona and Buna were 
occupied last summer as first steps in an effort to wrest Port 
Moresby on the south coast of Papua from Allied hands. Now 
this attempt may be considered to have definitely failed. 

Gona was not easily won. On the day it was taken a 
Special Correspondent of The Times wrote :— 


*Gona fell to-day. Yesterday afternoon our troops attacked 
from the east along the beach, and gained about 50 yards. Last 
night the Japanese garrison attempted to break through to the east. 
This morning in front of every post there was a pile of Japanese 
dead. Other Japanese lay in the long grass and scrub, armed with 
hand grenades. They were mopped up this morning, and our troops 
secured the entire length of the beach. Even so Japanese resistance 
continued. A small group of wounded Japanese fought from a 
patch of timber 200 yards from the beach. They rejected an invita- 
tion to surrender and were killed to the last man. 

“It is estimated that 300 have been killed since the Japanese 
first fell back on Gona. There were fantastic scenes in the village. 
It was littered with Japanese dead in every stage of decomposition, 
some newly killed, others already skeletons in uniforms and helmets, 
The Japanese had made no effort to bury their dead. I noticed the 
corpse of one Japanese soldier who had pointed a rifle at his head 
and had then pulled the trigger with his toe. 

“The western part of the village was a scene of complete 
devastation. The buildings of the Gona mission had been razed to 
the ground. Rarely has a victory been more hardly fought for. 
Every foot of Gona and its surroundings has been fiercely con- 
tested. Small cemeteries of Australian dead along the beach testify 
to the cost of victory.” 


What this picture implies gives point to the suggestion in 
Mr. Churchill’s broadcast of November 29, that “ it may well 
be that the war in Europe will come to an end before the war 
in Asia,” 

JULES MENKEN. 
December 17, 1942. 
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SCOTTISH NOTES 


1943 

In wishing all Scottish readers the best of luck in 1943 it is 

rmissible for even the most confirmed pessimist to observe 
that the Old Year ended up a good deal better than seemed 
likely or even possible at one time. Since the last instal- 
ment of these Notes appeared, victory has crowned our 
arms in Egypt and Libya, great things have happened in 
Morocco and Algeria, and, by the time these Notes appear, let 
us hope in Tunisia too. The Russian Armies had counter- 
attacked, and although no decisive success had yet crowned 
their efforts, hopes ran high once more. The Americans had 
won substantial successes in the Pacific, and the set-backs 
inflicted on the Japanese Navy may have been the most 
significant news of all. Last but not least, for once we had 
taken the initiative, and Hitler’s reaction in France had gone 
far to clarify the position of that unhappy country. We must 
never forget how harsh and difficult the choice must be which 
has been presented to our former French friends, and at this 
delicate juncture it is perhaps best to make a slight inversion, 
and prcceed on the assumption that he that is not against us 
is with us, so long as active operations are in progress in North 
Africa. No trace of Gallup Polls is perceptible in Scotland, 
but it can safely be said, with or without a poll, that here we 
are solidly behind Mr. Churchill. Of course he has the defects 
of his qualities. For example, it is all very well for him to put 
on a solemn voice and talk of ‘‘ blood and sweat,” but his 
natural buoyancy will out, and anyone who listened to his 
last broadcast might have been pardoned for assuming that 
all was over bar the shouting. It was unfortunate that he 
should have spoken as he did about the possibility of the war’s 
ending in Europe before Japan could be beaten, for the 
unthinking listener might be pardoned for supposing that to 
knock out Italy was a matter of a few weeks, with Germany 
cracking some months later. Then we could join the Ameri- 
cans in a distant colonial war while fixing up a durable peace 
in Europe. Mr. Churchill of course neither said this nor 
meant it, but his ebullient tones may sometimes belie the 
caution of his utterance, with unfortunate consequences. It 
would be nice to think that in the fourth year of the Great 
War (second instalment) we had lost all our illusions, but 
such thinking would indeed be “wishful.” Instead of 
settling grimly down to the “ hard sledding ” ahead, far too 
many people are wasting time on better and brighter planning. 
Asense of proportion is often sadly lacking. Even from staid 
and supposedly “‘ conservative’ journals the reader could 
draw the conclusion that the victories of Generals Alexander 
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and Montgomery in Africa had been eclipsed by the victories 
of General Beveridge on the Home Front. They conquered 
only Huns and Wops, but Sir William has conquered Want 
and Insecurity, and indeed everything except old age and death, 
Even these he proposes to mitigate very considerably. How- 
ever, if it consoles anybody in wartime to imagine that he 
knows what 56s. will be worth in 1965, no great harm is done, 
and it is still possible to enter 1943 “‘ praising God on a general 
balance.” 


“THE PROPHET’S PARADISE TO COME ”’ 


Sir William Beveridge has informed a listening world that 
he never said that his report would take us “ half way to 
Moscow.”’ Rather he represents his blueprint to paradise as 
a retreat from Moscow. This can hardly be right either, since 
obviously we are already far more communistic and egalitarian 
than our Russian allies. There must be far greater disparity 
of wealth in Russia than in Britain. No one in this country, 
with taxation at even pre-war levels, could afford to give the 
kind of banquets described by Ambassador Davies as common 
form in Moscow. Even during wartime it is clear that 
Premier Stalin has entertained in his palace Messrs. Churchill 
and Wendell Willkie on a scale which not even our best paid 
functionary, the Archbishop of Canterbury, could hope to 
attain in his local Kremlin. Whatever Sir William’s direction 
may be, however, no one, least of all a fellow-countryman, 
will grudge him his prospective retirement to his native Fife, 
where his own beneficence will enable him to enjoy 40s. weekly 
until a grateful country makes a final lump sum payment of 
{20 on his behalf. Leaving on one side the fascinating 
problem why our politicians should abdicate in a matter of 
policy in favour of a wholly unpractical theorist from the 
cloisters of Oxford vid the Fabian School of Economics, the 
reader wonders only why Sir William did not double or treble 
all his figures when he was about it. The thing would have 
looked much more “ generous,’ and the result would be 
exactly the same. “Social Services ’’ as developed in this 
country have hitherto consisted of elaborate machinery 
operated by the State to transfer from its more fortunate, 
more thrifty or more industrious citizens money to be paid 
to those who have been less fortunate, less thrifty or less 
industrious. So long as there is considerable disparity of 
wealth, there is much to be said for the system, and it can be 
worked. But when, as a result of two great wars in a genera- 
tion, the government is driven to dissipate its citizens’ savings 
and to kill all incentive to thrift, the ‘“‘ hump ”’ is gone, and the 
process of administering “‘ social services ’’ in an impoverished 
community will be disagreeably suggestive of taking in each 
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other’s washing. ‘“‘ Workers’ ’’ reaction to income tax pay- 
ments so far does not suggest that they will wish to be any 
more generous to one another under a new guise than they are 
under the old. Sir William’s scheme cannot be put in effect 
without contributions, running into hundreds of millions, 
from “‘ the State.” The state, as no professional economist 
will ever admit, has not a penny of its own, and cannot 
“contribute ’’ a penny except of other people’s money. On 
the day when the Beveridge Report was being triumphantly 
acclaimed as having abolished want by a stroke of the pen, 
our papers (not the popular press, of course) mentioned, in an 
obscure corner, that the nation’s current deficit for this 
financial year alone was fifteen hundred million pounds. We 
are going to be very poor indeed as a community after the 
war, but our politicians of all parties insist on speaking as if 
we had come into a fortune, and as if our standard of living 
“must be higher” (Sir William Jowitt’s words). It is as 
easy to raise your standard of living by talking like this as it 
is, to use the words of Professor Leacock, himself an economist, 
to raise yourself into the air by hitching up the seat of your 
pants. To attempt to regain some measure of our former 
prosperity will be the best we can do, and for that all the over- 
seas trade we can get will be a prime essential to our people. 
Yet when Mr. Churchill ventures to make the harmless remark 
that ‘‘ What we have we hold,” he is rebuked by all the high- 
brow planners who think that we shall all be better off if we 
give away our possessions. Mr. Aneurin Bevan even declared 
in the House of Commons that no one would dare say such a 
thing in the Rhondda Valley or on Clydeside. The inhabi- 
tants of these valleys cannot be so stupid as Mr. Bevan would 
have us believe. Why should our working men, by allowing 
the Empire to be liquidated, decree the death of their own 
class ? Without its Empire, there is no future for this island 
save as the home of a small agricultural community, and the 
process of growing-down to such a community, while painful 
for all, would be not least painful to the great proletariat 
which the prosperity of our Empire and its trade has created. 
However gloomy the prospect may be, it is still possible to 
end this paragraph on a more cheerful note, so far at least as 
Scotland is concerned. Our Secretary of State sees salvation 
for our country along a line “ with almost illimitable possi- 
bilities."” This consists in “ the organisation of a committee 
or society, with headquarters in Edinburgh, to give Scots 
abroad information about their ancestors, the old homestead, 
and relatives still living in Scotland!” “ Whaur’s your 
Wullie Beveridge noo?” Mr. Johnston in a St. Andrew’s 
Night broadcast explained that “he was not thinking of 
pedigree hunting to get facts for property disputes or any- 
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thing of that sort.” No utilitarian nonsense for Mr. Tom 
Johnston—he was thinking of pedigree hunting for the sheer 
love of the thing. After drawing a touching picture of a 
young girl from Utah sitting at a table with an old Scots 
Parochial Register before her, searching for the ancestors of 
humble families of Scots descent now in the Mormon com- 
munity, the Secretary of State said that he could not imagine 
a better or more lasting and fruitful method of binding 
together and strengthening the Scots nation and British 
Commonwealth of Nations. At this point the radio listener 
could almost hear Mr. Bevan’s angry remonstrance. Surely 
Mr. Johnston’s daring suggestion is almost as bad as Mr. 
Churchill’s at the Mansion House, which only goes to show 
how in a war-time coalition evil communications may corrupt 
good manners. 


ARMS AND THE GOWN 


The Lord Rectorship of a Scots University is an ancient 
and honourable office, the peculiarity of which is that its 
incumbent, instead of being appointed by the Crown or 
selected by inconsequent bodies of ad hoc patrons, is elected 
by the matriculated students. This right of selecting their 
own representative among the heads of thé University is a 
cherished privilege of those in statu pupillart, and interference 
with their choice from older and possibly wiser persons is apt 
to be resented. Such advice, often freely given, is disregarded. 
In theory, the Lord Rector is a potentate with powers to take 
part in and largely control University deliberations, always no 
doubt with a kindly eye to the interests of “‘ his” students. 

In practice, his duties consist in delivering one address in the 
course of his three years’ tenure of office and, at any rate in 
peace time, his election is made the occasion of an under- 
graduate rag, which is wisely avoided by the more studious 
or less athletic of the electorate. In these circumstances, it 
is interesting to note how through the generations men of real 
eminence in public life, literature or the services continue 
almost to monopolise the office in all the Universities. In 
war time, the gown has yielded to arms, and it is no surprise 
to learn that in Edinburgh the “ Great War” of 1914-1918 
was spanned by the honoured names of Kitchener and Beatty. 
Allowance must be made for patriotism, of course, and a 
second-rate Scotsman can usually be trusted to beat a first- 
rate Englishman. But freak candidates, though not un- 
known, have seldom, if ever, been successful. At the end of 
last year it happened that vacancies fell to be filled in the 
Lord Rectorships both of Edinburgh and of Aberdeen. In 
Edinburgh the retiring Lord Rector, Sir Donald Pollock, 
offered his services again. In Aberdeen Admiral Evans of 
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the ‘‘ Broke,” had already enjoyed two terms of office, and 
the Roosevelt precedent was not followed in Scotland Sir 
Donald Pollock, unlike most of his predecessors, is not a man 
who has made a name in public life. He is a doctor turned 
business man who has been a most generous benefactor to 
Edinburgh and her University, and it was considered appro- 
priate that he should continue in office during the war. But, 
soon there were other Richmonds in the field. In wartime 
one might have expected martial heroes to be nominated. 
The election of one of the Cunninghams, for example, would 
have been in the true Kitchener-Beatty tradition, with the 
additional advantage of satisfied patriotism. But on the 
contrary, the opposition was provided by Dr. Joad and Mr. 
Douglas Young. The latter at least was a Scotsman, but at 
the moment he is serving a gaol sentence for refusal to serve 
in the British Army. This he does, not on the common 
ground of conscience, but because he is a loyal Scot and the 
Westminster Parliament has no right to conscript free born 
Scots. An ingenious if pedantic argument to this effect, to 
present which Mr. Young had to avail himself of statutes 
passed by that same noxious body, was rejected by the cold- 
hearted judges of the High Court, and Mr. Young’s candida- 
ture had accordingly to be conducted from behind bars. Dr. 
Joad, on the other hand, took full advantage of being still at 
large. Before accepting nomination he sent a_pseudo- 
Shavian telegram: ‘‘ What is the last date of nomination ? 
What other candidates are there? Is there a_ salary 
attached ?’’” Accustomed as he is to the lavishness of B.B.C. 
and Beaverbrook Circuses, the great man evidently did not 
realise that in Scotland we cultivate the muses on a little 
oatmeal. But in spite of the absence of remuneration he 
persisted with his candidature, and proceeded to make a 
pleasing departure from tradition by publishing an election 
address. Its principal feature was that our war expenditure 
of {12,000,000 a day should be continued for one month after 
the armistice. ‘‘ The fund of £360,000,000 thus built up” 
could be devoted to education. He did not suggest that 
part of this sum could be devoted to making Dr. Joad a 
Professor, but it was generally felt that, if the youth of 
Edinburgh University could not see through economics as 
transparent as this, they would deserve St. Cyril Pacificus as 
their Rector. Apparently they did so see, for in an 80 per 
cent. poll the result was: Pollock 1077, Joad 375, and 
Young 142. There are no deposits to forfeit in these elec- 
tions, or the Scottish Nationalist would have shared the 
common fate of his party. In Aberdeen the first two 
Nominees were Sir Stafford Cripps, then, it may be remem- 
bered, a member of our War Cabinet, and Lord Louis Mount- 
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batten. Each politely offered to make way for the other, 
and here again arms gave way to the gown, for Sir Stafford 
held the field. His opponents were Lady MacRobert and Sir 
William Dobbie. In Aberdeen a method of election prevails 
under which the undergraduate voters are divided into four 
“nations,” each of which elects a procurator. The pro- 
curators then nominate a Lord Rector. All four nations 
nominated a Cripps procurator, so in a sense Sir Stafford was 
unanimously elected, although only about 65 per cent. of the 
students polled. This is a merciful system for the losing 
candidates, and perhaps for the winner too, since nobody 
knows how anybody fared. Perhaps the Aberdeen voters 
foresaw that Sir Stafford would be making aeroplanes and 
bombs in a month or so, and took that means of partially 
redressing the balance between arms and the gown. But the 
disparity is still too great, and if vacancies should occur in 
Glasgow and St. Andrews it may be hoped that war-minded 
youth will remember the names of Flight-Lieutenant Robert 
Boothby and Captain Cunningham Reid. 


ALLIES 


It was a French general in the last instalment of war who 
remarked that working with allies had greatly diminished his 
respect for the reputation of Napoleon, whose opponents were 
always coalitions. Hitler is similarly fortunate, since he has 
only to oppose “ United Nations.”” Of course, he too has 
allies, but then he treats them frankly as inferior beings, 
except the Japanese, whom he has no opportunity of meeting 
and we know from last time what Aryans really think of 
yellow monkeys. It is divulging no militaty secret to state 
that the inhabitants of Scotland get their full share of co- 
operating with representatives of allied forces. On_ the 
whole ‘“‘ we get on fine.”” When all other topics fail, we can 
always talk about the numerous defects of English manners 
and morals. Even with the Americans we get on splendidly, 
in spite of the friction necessarily engendered by all the 
agencies, councils and committees which exist to make 
relations easier between the two great English-speaking races. 
The great curse of what for want of a good Scotticism must be 
called Anglo-American relations is that we do speak, more or 
less, the same lanugage. Under the cultural pressure of 
cinema and radio this language increasingly tends to become 
standardised, with the result that we refuse to treat one 
another as, what in fact we are, foreigners. The consequence 
is that when one does something in a manner alien to the 
other’s way of thought, instead of saying “‘ Poor sap! That's 
just what a foreigner would do,” we say, “‘ The blinking idiot 
(Shakespeare)! He doesn’t know how to do it.’”’ Multiply 
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this a thousand fold, and you may get friction. At the top 
there is no difficulty, for our leading men can take the wide 
view, and the Roosevelts and Churchills understand each 
other ; at the bottom there is no real trouble, for private 
soldiers and common seamen can shake together anyway 
with a certain amount of banter and an occasional fight. But 
there are sometimes stiff professionals in between, in services 
both civil and military, and when trouble arises it occurs 
between persons just big enough to have a sense of their own 
importance, and unfortunately too big to have a fight. This 
war should, however, go far to give us a real understanding 
of the other’s point of view. The American private who 
wrote from his castle in England, which to him recalled 
Chicago’s medizval style water tower, that ‘“‘ These Britons 
can't really copy our old Chicago landmarks,” will know 
better before he is through, as possibly will the corporal who 
noted that “‘ the Lord is very friendly and doesn’t wear his 
coronet around the Castle.” We entertain some civilian 
visitors from across the water as well as many non-civilians, 
and none has received a heartier welcome than the indefatig- 
able Mrs. Roosevelt, who concluded her tour with two 
breathless days in Glasgow and Edinburgh. The American 
“first lady” seems to have all the talent of Royalty for 
appearing glad to meet dull people and for viewing with 
apparent interest an endless repetition of similar objects, 
animate and inanimate. Perhaps it is not right to call her 
indefatigable, for although she tired out all her escorts first 
she did at the end of the day confess to human weakness 


“My shoes are all right,” she said, ‘‘ but would someone give 
me a new pair of feet ? ”’ 


POSTSCRIPT 


Speakers on various commemorative occasions find it 
increasingly difficult to find anything new to say in proposing 
their particular “Immortal Memory.”’ The orator of the 
day at the last annual luncheon of the R.L.S. Club, hard 
driven to pay a novel compliment to his hero, had perforce to 
fatter him at the expense of Mr. Churchill. The Prime 
Minister’s ‘‘ Early Life’ concludes with the words 
“September 1908, when I married and lived happily ever 
afterwards.” On this somewhat slender foundation the 
Chairman of the Scottish Land Court builds the theory that 
Mr. Churchill ended his book “ with that boyish flair of 
adventure which to some extent surely could be traceable to 
RLS. . . . Its sub-title ‘A Roving Commission’ smacked 
of the same atmosphere.” Here is the higher criticism with 
avengeance!_ Why not proceed to point the historic parallel 
between Premier ‘ Stalin’ and Long John Silver? THEAGES. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


SIR HENRY PONSONBY 


Henry Ponsonsy, QUEEN VicToria’s PrivATE SECRETARY. His Lif 
from His Letters. By his son, Arthur Ponsonby (Lord Ponsonby of 
Shulbrede). (Macmillan, 21s.) Henry Ponsonby came of Cumberland 
stock, but the branch of the family to which he belonged settled in 
Ireland in the 17th century. His immediate forbears figured largely in 
the chronicles of the late 18th and early 19th centuries. His grand- 
mother, Harriet Spencer, Countess of Bessborough, is known to thov- 
sands of readers as the sister of Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire and 
the writer of a voluminous and delightful published correspondence. His 
father, a distinguished soldier, was the ‘“‘ Frederick” whose fighting 
exploits in the Napoleonic wars were at once the glory and the terror of 
his mother’s very human heart. Frederick Ponsonby married Emily, 
daughter of the 3rd Earl Bathurst, and Henry, born in 1825, was their 
eldest son. 

He was thus only six years younger than his royal mistress, and he 
grew up among the most exclusive society of the Victorian age. He was 
an habitué of Holland House in its later days ; he passed from Eton and 
Sandhurst into the Grenadier Guards; from his childhood he ‘“‘ knew 
the ropes ” of a standard of right and wrong and a code of social behaviour 
far more rigid than our own. He has hitherto only been known to us 
through his letters and Memoranda to public men dealing with the various 
questions and problems which came before the Queen for decision or 
comment. Many of these have been published in The Letters of Quem 
Victoria. Through these channels he has passed into history as a shining 
example of tact, patience, loyalty, ingenuity in rounding awkward corners 
and, above all, as a great gentleman. In this book we see him as revealed 
by his son, through his intimate diaries, his private notes to fellow 
Court officials and last, but not least, in his letters to his wife. 

Court life is not for everybody; it has its drawbacks as well as its 
merits ; many independently minded people cannot do with it. But 
Henry Ponsonby seems to have been drawn to it from the first. Starting 
at twenty-one, he spent nine years at the Vice-Regal Lodge at Dublin 
as A.D.C. or Private Secretary to successive Lords Lieutenant. He fought 
with his regiment in the Crimea and nearly received a Command in Indi 
which might have altered his whole career, but on his return to England 
he was appointed Equerry to the Prince Consort and continued in the 
post—being transferred to the Queen’s service after the Prince’s death— 
until his appointment as Private Secretary in 1870 made him a whole- 
time Court Official. Meanwhile he had married Mary Bulteel, a Maid 
of Honour and, according to the Queen, the best member of her house- 
hold. 

The post of Private Secretary to a reigning monarch demands special 
qualities, which Lord Ponsonby enumerates. Intellectual gifts of a high 
order were not required, nor a love of the arts. “‘ What was wanted was 
a certain amount of worldly wisdom in the best sense, and more especially 
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a good knowledge of human nature, a sense of proportion which involves 
a sense of humour, and infinite patience in dealing with what was often 
trivial and sometimes even absurd.” Thus far Lord Ponsonby, but 
surely, in the special circumstances of the case, his list is incomplete. 
Sir Henry’s employer was a widow, a woman of great strength of character 
and outstanding personality, who had nevertheless been accustomed to 
share every difficulty, every decision with a husband whose capacity for 
work and sense of duty can only be described as overwhelming. He had 
been dead nine years when Sir Henry took up the post, but the Queen 
still missed him at every turn, still felt at sea without him, while remaining 
absolutely determined to live up to his standards and carry on alone the 
work they had done together so long. She was no longer young ; she 
had reached an age when it is good for a woman to relax her energies, 
even if only temporarily. Though she thoroughly knew her own mind, 
her skill in expressing herself was not equal to her power of decision and 
her remarkable gift for seeing straight. It would have been easy to slip 
into the pose of a middle-aged, afflicted lady, content to sign whatever 
was put before her; but, apart from her own strong convictions and 
individuality, no one trained by the Prince Consort could have dreamed 
of following such a course. Her Private Secretary was now the only 
man always at hand to counsel her and interpret her to her Ministers and 
the world at large, but he was a servant, not a husband. Few men under- 
stand women, most do not even trouble to try, but here was a position 
demanding the utmost understanding, loyalty and discretion. There is 
no reason to doubt that Henry Ponsonby possessed all the foregoing 
qualities in a high degree ; his record proves that he did, but his patience 
as a male was often tried and he quite naturally found relief in unbridled 
confidences to his wife, ranging from public affairs to the trifling incidents 

of life at Court. Lady Ponsonby had herself been a courtier, she spoke 

the language and was familiar with the habit, common to all Regal, Vice- 

tegal and gubernatorial circles, of constant gossip and discussion about 

trivial matters connected with the “ Royals ”; a habit fatally reminiscent 

of the servants’ hall. When absent from her he wrote once, sometimes 

twice daily, and she kept all his letters. While thus letting himself go, 

both to his wife and in letters to his fellow courtiers, he surely never 

dreamed that these confidences would reach the public eye in print, and 

that through the intermission of his son? Every instinct, both as a 

trusted Secretary and a gentleman, would have revolted against such a 

proceeding. Crowned heads are a universal target at the best of times, 

but in their own house, at least, they should be sure of protection. 

It is therefore discouraging to find that throughout the book great 
prominence is given to letters dealing with tittle-tattle about such matters 
as the tiresome habits of the Ladies of the Bedchamber, the foibles of 
some of the Queen’s sons, the dreary Court dinners, the dulness of 
Balmoral, the answers given to small requests by relations, the inevitable 
family differences, the methods of the Queen in disposing of trivial 
domestic problems. Trifles such as these occur in every household, 

y are not unique or even interesting. Only the sauce of Royalty lends 
VOL. CxXXx. 4 
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spice to such commonplace fare, was it worth while to call in Sir Henry 
to hash it up ? 

Lord Ponsonby states in his Introduction that Queen Victoria’s 
reputation will be enhanced by the publication of this book. It is true 
that criticism has never succeeded in permanently dimming the impression 
she left on the lands she ruled. Even Lytton Stracey, in his Life, came 
prepared to jeer and stayed to bless. But the methods adopted here to 
“‘ enhance her reputation ”’ do not carry much conviction. We are told 
of her peculiarities, her drawbacks and deficiencies at great length, of her 
qualities but briefly. The question of her determination to seclude herself 
from public life is dealt with in great detail. No doubt it was unfortunate 
and gave occasion for attack, but no one but her doctor seems to have 
realised that she put her daily labour first in importance, and the strain 
of that work was too great to allow her to burn the candle at both ends 
by taking part in public functions which entailed absence from home, 
There was only one of her, after all. Her relations with her eldest son, 
who might have helped her, were a more serious matter, but here Lord 
Ponsonby takes a wholly different line. He tells us that Edward VII, 
up to the day of his death, was only an engaging, decorative, but mis- 
leading fagade with nothing behind it but official ignorance. One would 
like to know his reasons for this sweeping verdict, which goes far beyond 
any experience of his father, who died seven years before Edward VII 
ascended the throne. 

The Queen’s prejudice against Gladstone runs like a commentary 
through the book. Henry Ponsonby was a staunch Liberal and a friend 
of Gladstone, hence his employer’s dislike of the latter came near to 
being a bone of contention. Up to 1876 the Queen and her Liberal 
Minister seem to have been on friendly terms, but to the ordinary reader 
it would appear that the change for the worse was due, not so much to 
the influence of Disraeli, as to the policy pursued by Gladstone during the 
later years. She could not endure Home Rule for Ireland, and the 
conduct of the Egyptian question and the failure to relieve Gordon in 
Khartoum were an agony to her. Her feelings found an echo among 
Gladstones’ own followers. The Liberal Party was split in twain and the 
allegiance of those who remained within the fold greatly strained. There 
were others, more directly concerned, who viewed the Queen’s attitude 
very differently. Lord Cromer, himself a Liberal, wrote to Sir Henry 
from Egypt in 1892: “I can never cease to remember with the utmost 
gratitude the personal support I received from Her Majesty in the dark 
Gladstonian days when pretty well every one’s hand was against me, and 
when the position here was, in truth, one of extreme difficulty. Her 

Majesty has, I daresay, forgotten a few words of kindly encouragement 
sent to me a few years ago when things looked very black. But I can 
assure you that at the time they were like Manna in the Egyptian Wilder- 
ness.” The Queen can hardly be blamed for endorsing this letter: 
** The Queen will be glad to support him again in fresh dark Gladstoniaa 
days.” 

One of the causes of difference between the Queen and her Ministers, 
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and this was not confined to Liberal Governments, was her understanding 
of, and sympathy with, the needs and difficulties of “‘ the man on the 
spot.” She had the gift of projecting herself into the midst of a situation, 
however far off in distance. She was not endowed with great powers of 
imagination, so this power of grasping a remote problem in all its implica- 
tions was remarkable. She was therefore impatient of purely party or 
financial considerations which might lead to a surrender of her country’s 
honour, prestige and strength. Nor did she ever apologise for the 
British Empire and all that it meant. We have heard quite enough of 
apology and surrender in recent years to realise how valuable it is that 
someone in high places should hold this view of the question. Many 
people pine nowadays for an hour of Queen Victoria. 

The most persistent of Lord Ponsonby’s charges against her, however, 
is her habit of expressing herself strongly, even violently, in writing. The 
situation had its ludicrous side. While the Queen’s Secretary was letting 
off steam to his wife, the Queen was discharging even more powerful 
blasts at her Secretary. But blowing off steam is a safety precaution, and 
as such they both seem to have regarded it. No doubt it did good, for 
there is no evidence that the Queen transgressed her Constitutional 
position, in spite of the strength of her written opinions. On the other 
hand, her Ministers had constantly to admit that, in the long run, they 
were wrong and the Queen was right! History has not belied this 
verdict. Even in a small matter connected with the arts of which she 
was sO ignorant, who doubts to-day that the statue of the Duke of 
Wellington erected at Hyde Park Corner, now concealed in a shady 
grove at Aldershot, “is a perfect disgrace. It ought to be covered over and 
hidden from sight.” It is not irrational nowadays to wonder whether 
Home Rule for Ireland was not a dangerous expedient. Lord Granville 
said that in some ways she was like a child but in others she had the 
apersus of a great statesman. The Queen would not have cared at 
all for the epithet of statesman. Her strength lay, and she knew it, 
not only in her marvellous memory, but in her honesty and clear good 
sense. 

The fundamental error underlying this estimate of the Queen lies in 
the failure to recognise the position of the Crown. To Lord Ponsonby, 
Queen Victoria is merely a middle-aged woman of remarkable capacity 
who “‘ desired to interfere in high matters of international importance.” 
Itnever occurs to him that the King is as much a part of the Constitution 
ofthe Realm as the Lords and Commons. So long as the Queen remained 
within her Constitutional limits, her action was not interference, it was 
part of her duty. Nor was she solely concerned, as he says, with her own 
position as a monarch, in other words, with her own aggrandisement. 
She cared passionately for the welfare and honour of her country and 
Empire. When she died, her people did not merely mourn a pattern of 
domestic life—they grieved for the loss of a vigilant guardian of their 
standards and interests. 

There is a portrait of Sir Henry Ponsonby at the end of the book, 
drawn by Arthur Benson, which makes us deplore, even more deeply, that 
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he should have been made the excuse for the belittlement of the Crown 
of Great Britain. 
Mary MaAXxsE. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN LITERARY RELATIONS, by George Stuart Gordon. 
(Oxford University Press, 5s.) As Dr. R. W. Chapman points out in 
his prefatory note, this book consists of the six lectures delivered by the 
late Professor Gordon at University College, London, in 1931, and later, 
condensed into four lectures, at the Royal Institution in 1938. Although 
the author had intended to revise them for publication, this task was 
never accomplished. Dr. Chapman has done his best to use the manu- 
script, corrections and addenda to form a connected whole: he is not 
therefore to be blamed if there is still a want of unity and a certain scrappi- 
ness, especially towards the end. However, there is much of interest in 
the earlier part of this little book, the object of which is to clear away our 
English ignorance of the early history.and rise of American literature, 
These two chapters are admirable, and so is the third, entitled “‘ Friend- 
ship in Letters,” which describes in some detail the connections of the 
New England group with writers in this country, especially Emerson’s 
with Carlyle ; and it ends with the sad story of the rejection in 1866 by 
Cambridge University of Mr. Yates Thompson’s offer to endow a chair 
in the history, literature and institutions of the U.S.A. The two following 
chapters on “British Authors in America” and “ British Author's 
Copyright ” are judicious and useful, particularly the latter, which 
explains the American point of view on this vexed question very clearly. 
But the last chapter, ““ The Literary Hopes of America,” is not at all 
satisfactory. It appears that, after Melville, Mark Twain, Poe and Walt 
Whitman, Professor Gordon’s knowledge of American literature was 
slight and his attitude prejudiced. However, mutual literary influences 
were not the subject that he had in mind; it was mutual understanding 
between two great peoples that he wished to promote. Those who 
realise the importance of this will welcome these lectures, while regretting 
that the author did not live to put them into final shape. And they will 
echo what appears to have been his peroration of 1938 : 

“It is impossible in concluding a course of this kind to avoid 
one reflection. As America extends her power, must we be prepared 
to see the English sun declining ? We have gone through many 
crises, and it is impossible to number the occasions in the last four 
centuries when to qualified observers this country seemed marked 
fora decline. I look forward to a future, even in this frowning and 
fantastic world in which we live to-day, when this country, in ever- 
closer sympathy with the United States, and not least because of out 
common literature, still stands for freedom and the plighted word.” 


POETRY 


Tue New Gops Risinc. By H. N. Forbes. (Basil Blackwell, 3s. 6d.) 
In this book, whose poems seem to cover a considerable range of yeats, 
a lively and sincere talent is found at work, recording characteristic 
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present-day personalities, queer incidents, inner conflicts or evanescent 
moods in neat traditional verse, reminiscent of nursery rhyme. Religious 
material is also handled vigorously in a way that often recalls Housman. 
Most of the best poems, such as The New Science, Resurrection, The Race, 
The Wren and A Crusty Cabinet Maker, are laced with a tang of irony, or 
of unexpectedness, whose wit lies in precision of statement rather than 
in intellectual criticism. The definitely lyrical poems are charming, and 
good material for the song composers, but not otherwise distinguished. 
Some of the more ambitious work, like The Green Island, The Yellow Door 
and The Dreamer, has a static and symbolistic quality, with a hypnotic, 
dream-like repetition of phrase and image which is attractive. 


THREE EXCEPTIONAL BOOKS 


SHoRT JOURNEY. By E. L. Woodward. (Faber and Faber, tos. 6d.) 
INTHE HiGH YEMEN. By Hugh Scott, Sc.D., F.R.S., F.L.S. (Murray, 
18s.) Our OF THE Mists. By William Guy Carr. (Hutchinson, 
10s. 6d.) Short Journey, by E. L. Woodward, is a biography such as many 
people have attempted to write, but few have succeeded. It is a book 
of deep insight and quiet humour. Mr. Woodward has lived his life, 
not just existed on this planet. His home life and classical education 
trained him not only to learn but to question, not to follow a rut but to 
climb out, use his eyes, and look at the view on either side. To say he 
got back into the rut by returning to Oxford as a don after the war does 
not do him justice for he is a scholar who takes pleasure in imparting his 
scholarship to others. He tells of his childhood, his schooldays, his 
yeats at Oxford and his part in the Great War. His talent for taking the 
reader into his confidence, making him a present of delightful and erudite 
conclusions makes Short Journey so eminently readable. Nor does he 
make the mistake of other autobiographers ; he does not lay bare his 
soul and place it, like a cod, on a fishmonger’s slab, but retains a certain 
teserve very congenial to Anglo-Saxon readers. Two passages must be 
quoted verbatim as giving the best idea of the variety that spices this 
Life. Mrs. T. H. Green was a beautiful old lady living in Oxford. She 
was a member of a Reading Society to which Mr. Woodward and his wife 
also belonged. ‘“‘ The only mark of old age about her was a slight 
deafness. I think this was why she was puzzled when someone told her 
that Lady Margaret Hall had chosen as a motto ‘ Souvent me souviens.’ She 
asked quietly whether ‘ Souvent monsieur vient’ was really a good motto 
for a women’s college.” 

Later, Mr. Woodward went abroad with a travelling fellowship. He 
visited the mines on the Rand and saw the African labour employed there. 

“TI remembered a poster we had seen in Basutoland, at one of the 
depots where this pastoral people is encouraged to take service under- 
gtound in the mines. The poster was well drawn and well-coloured. 
It showed a pick and shovel by his side. In his open palm were a few 
silver coins. He was gazing at these coins. Theodoric, king of the 
Ostrogoths, once said to his people, ‘ A good Goth copies the Romans.’ 
Is it the first duty of the Africans to copy the habit of money-making ? 
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. . . What qualifications do we wish to develop in the Basutos under our 
protection? . . . The peasants of Medieval England were as unlettered 
as the herdsmen of Basutoland to-day. The Medieval Christians painted 
the walls and windows of their churches with images of the way of 
salvation, examples of holy living and the virtues of mercy and charity, 
In these coloured pictures, which every peasant could read, only one man, 
Judas Iscariot, held pieces of silver in his hand.” 

In the High Yemen is the record of the British Museum (National 
History) expedition to South-west Arabia, 1937-38. Dr. Scott has 
achieved a feat in that while writing about a journey in search of insects 
and plants he succeeds in giving the uninitiated reader a good idea of his 
discoveries without overtaxing his intelligence or interest. 

To read of the adventures experienced by the expedition in that 
closely guarded Kingdom of Yemen is like reading a secret document 
that has, somehow or other, slipped past the Censor. The photographs, 
by which the book is profusely illustrated, are in themselves of absorbing 
interest. Dr. Scott wished particularly to visit the high mountains of the 
Yemen, where he hoped to collect specimens of insect and plant life at 
altitudes above 9,000 feet. We share, in no small measure, his intense 
disappointment, and that of his colleague, Mr. G. B. Britton, when their 
request to visit these mountains was unconditionally refused by the Imam 
after so many months of work and travel. Despite the many difficulties 
encountered, some overcome and others proving unsurmountable, the 
author shows us vistas of unforgettable beauty in a land where compara. 
tively few Europeans have penetrated. His pen-portrait of individuals 
encountered, from his own porters to the Imam himself, are discerning 
and often amusing. That the expedition was a success under sucha 
leader is self-evident and the reader of this book is indeed lucky to be 
made free of so much interesting and excellently tabulated information. 
Part III of the book is of particular interest with reference to the present 
and future state of world affairs. 

Out of the Mists is the story, in more or less diary form, of the work of 
the Felixstowe War Flight and the Harwich Striking Force during the 
last war. The reader is a little puzzled at first by the somewhat jerky 
style, and it is not until he comes to the explanation on page 60 at the 
beginning of Chapter Six that he realises why this isso. Here the author 
tells us that he has had to rely upon material collected from officers and 
men who were eye-witnesses of the events written about. One could 
wish the explanation had been included earlier on though it still does not 
cover the curious fact that Lt.-Commander Carr writes of the reactions to 
our attacks by sea and air of several U-boat commanders, although he 
has not spoken to them himself. This was manifestly impossible, as they 
did not, apparently, survive the attacks. These flights of imagination 
are all very well in an historical novel, but this book is far from being 
novel : it is a collection of statements of cold facts. Let Lt.-Commander 
Carr, therefore, stick to facts and leave the flights of fancy to authors of! 
different calibre. The subject-matter is of great interest especially whet 
compared to modern methods of sea and air warfare. Taken all in all 
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EDUCATIONAL 


MRS. HOSTER'’S 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


War-time Course can now be taken at the 
clg, 29, Grosvenot Pace, S.W.1, or The Hall, Greatford, 


. For full Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, St. Stephen's 
Chambers, Telegraph Street, E.C.2. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
MINCHINHAMPTON COMMON, 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
BEAUDESERT penn fe on gl i= Public 
Schools entrance and scholarships. 600 feet, south- 
west; 50 acres. 
ar. WATLINGTON, OXFORDSHIRE. 
(ROVE PARK SCHOOL, Brightwell ae 
tory for Public Schools. Recognised by Board of 


Education ; Incorporated Assoc. of Prep. Schools. 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


ag anahe ere SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, EDINBURGH, 
bercromby Place.—Kindergarten to University. 

teardea! Attention. Staff of Specialists. Apply to 

Principal—Miss Duffes, M.A., Hons. Telephone : 


26396. 
WIMBORNE, DORSET—MELVERLEY. 
(HURCH of England Schoo! for Girls; ideal situation ; 
safe-area ; moderate fees.—Apply Princi cipal. 
UPPER CHINE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
HORWOOD HOUSE WINSLOW, BUCKS 
(removed from Shanklin, I.W.). 
RECOGNISED by Board of Education ; 3 prepara’ 


tes; University ey, Domestic and 
Secretarial Courses, Beautiful premises: heart of country, 
centre of England. 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


BENDIXEN'S. Private air-raid shelter. 
Misses Bendixen, B.A., Turner, B.Sc., A.K.C., and staff. 
Tutors to Women students, boratories. 


or on application. 
66 BAKER STREET, W.1. sain Welbeck 5802. 


FRANCIS J. BORLAND.—Private tutor for all 
exams., etc., excellent science laboratories. Fees on 
application. 89, ECCLESTON SQUARE, S.W.x. Vic.: 7161 


MIDLAND INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
PARADISE STREET. BIRMINGHAM. 
Principal, A. K. Blackall, D.Mus. Sec., H. M. Francis. 

LIST OF CLASSES FREE, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HE M.M.R. is a loose-leaf register in which investors 

keep account of their holdings, transactions and 
dividends. All stationers, or from 9 Maxim Road, 
London, N.21. 


Title Page and Index for National 
Review, Vol. 119 (July-December 1942), 
price 2d., post free, from the Office : 

Rolls House, 2 Bream’s Buildings, 
London, E.C.4. 


OFFICIAL YEAR BOOKS 
PUBLIC & PREPARATORY 


SCHOOLS YEAR — (BOYS) 
By Post 11s. 
GIRLS’ (PUBLIC) Schoate Year Book 
By Post 8s. 1d. 
Consult ve “Schools and Careers 
DEANE & SONS, se Street, London, 


| ENGLAND’S 
DANGERS 


AND 


DESTRUCTION 


WILL INCREASE UNTIL 
THE BISHOPS OPEN 


JOANNA 
SOUTHCOTT'S 
BOX 


A Petition with 28,757 signatures 

praying them to do so was sent 

to Lambeth Palace on St. George’s 
Day, April 23rd, 1935. 


What the Bible says about the 
Box and the Bishops : 


‘Behold, ye despisers, and 
wonder, and perish (private 
opinion): for | work a work in 
your days, a work which ye 
shall in no wise believe, though 
@ man (woman) declare it unto 
you.” (Acts xiii, 41) 


For information and free 
leaflets, apply : 
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speed seems to be the major difference. Though the greater part of the 
book makes good reading, it is the appendices which are outstanding, 
These show the author’s foresight in articles and letters to the papers 
and should be read with the appropriate dates carefully noted, by all 
who turned deaf ears to the few but insistent voices that were crying 
““ War” in the wildereness as early as 1930. 


BOOK MISCELLANY 

SINGAPORE AND AFTER. By Lord Strabolgi. (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d) 
Lord Strabolgi has written a clear and informative account of the first 
stages of the fighting in the Far East. Even though others not less well 
informed at first hand would not accept all his views, experience for 
three years as a naval officer on the China station and a pre-war visit in 
1939 to most of the countries concerned give him personal and valuable 
knowledge of many of the areas of the Pacific war. It is, however, 
unfortunate that publication of this book was not delayed a little until 
the period of Japan’s first triumphs could be reviewed as a whole. Lord 
Strabolgi ends with an Epilogue which criticises often very incisively 
some of the mistakes of attitude and policy to which our failures and 
reverses thus far in the war must be largely attributed. 


LuxEMBOURG AND THE GERMAN INvASION. Witha Preface by M. Joseph 
Bech, Foreign Minister of the Grand Duchy. Published by Authority 
of the Government of Luxembourg. (Hutchinson, 2s. 6d.) Few but 
specialists know the facts about the origins or pre-war status of Luxem- 
bourg, or appreciate the sense of nationhood and the fierce love of 
independence which have kept this small people free for a thousand years. 
The account given in this slender and popular volume is correspondingly 
necessary and welcome. So far as Germany goes, it proves again—if 
proof were necessary—how worthless is the German word, how bound- 
less is German ambition, and how brutal is German. rule. This small 
book tells also another and better story—the proud story of resistance to 
Germany by Luxembourgers faithful to their own traditions unto death, 
and to the life and freedom that lie beyond present tumults. 


CHRISTIANITY IN ENGLAND. A Historical Sketch. By C. A. Alington, 
Dean of Durham. (Oxford University Press, 4s.) Dr. Alington traces 
the history of Christianity from A.D. 325 when the Emperor Constantine 
recognised it as the religion of the Roman Empire. He follows it up, 
as regards these islands, with the conversions of Augustine, the influence 
of the earlier Celtic Church and Northumbrian churches ; he tells of St. 
Oswald, St. Columba, St. Aidan, and the Venerable Bede. The medieval 
church, the Reformation, with its gains and losses, the trials of the 17th 
century, a dark picture relieved by such men as Archbishop Laud, 
Lancelot Andrewes, Jeremy Taylor and Bishop Ken; the religious 
revival of the 18th century, the growth of Nonconformity, the Oxford 
Movement, the problems of to-day. 

It is hard to beat this book for fairness, breadth of vision and charm 
of writing. To condense such a subject into less than 200 pages is it 
itself an achievement. 
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